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A TALKING OF THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE 
CONTINUITY OF STYLISTIC TRADITION IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH PROSE MEDITATIONS 


By Marcery M. MorGan 








HE Middle English literature of lyrical prayer addressed to Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, from the devotions recommended in the Ancrene 
Riwle to prayers in fifteenth-century manuscripts, makes a unit well 
adapted for inquiry into fundamental continuity: the texts clearly draw 
upon each other to a considerable extent, and it is manifestly impossible 
to pursue the study of one piece without regard to the framework of 


common tradition in which it has its part and by which it is substantially 
moulded. There is likely to be little difficulty in distinguishing between 
the element of personal contribution to subject-matter or style and the 
influence of prevailing fashions. The individuality of such pieces as we 
have to consider is usually of a peculiar type. The meditative mind 
burrows deep instead of ranging. The books of those entirely devoted to 
piety have usually been few. The material they have to meditate upon, 
conventional though it may be, carries the whole significant burden of 
_ their faith, love, and aspiration. They dwell upon it, think in its idiom; 

when they write, given literary ability, they will not simply reproduce the 
material they inherit, but will transform it with just the intensity of their 
' apprehension. Yet forms of expression, their very vocabulary, seem to 
a great extent inevitable, so completely are they identified with traditional 


/ concepts.' 


To no text are these words more applicable than to A Talking of the 
Love of God,? a mesh of close-knit associations such as no fourteenth- 


1 The classic example is the influence of the Authorized Version of the Bible on 
Protestant English literature. 

2 Printed by Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers (London, 1896), ii. 345-66; re-edited by 
Sister M. Salvina Westra (The Hague, 1950). References to both editions will be given 
in this article, the earlier being denoted by H, the other by W. 
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98 MARGERY M. MORGAN 


century religious meditating on the chosen themes could easily escape. 
The text of this work, included in the Vernon MS. towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, derives in great part from certain devotional 
writings current at the beginning of the thirteenth century and apparently 
to be connected, on grounds of date, dialect, and general spirit, with the 
Katherine Group and the Ancrene Riwle itself.! Those sections of A 
Talking closely correspondent to early thirteenth-century pieces printed 
by R. Morris, in his collection of Old English Homilies,* were identified 
by M. Konrath,’ who also indicated the similarity between the style of 
A Talking and the rhythmical and alliterative prose of Richard Rolle. 
Referring to C. Horstmann’s edition of our text, Konrath described 
the first section of the work, pages 346-8 (to A Milde Marie), as only another 
version of the Ureisun of oure Louerde, or Ureisun of God Almihti; the close 
of the Ureisun of God Almihti (Morris, p. 202) was omitted here to be 
incorporated in modified form on page 362 (Ladi Milde Marie to A Ladi 
pi Toye) within a version of the Wohunge of ure Lauerd, which occupies 
pages 353 to the end; the source of the central part of A Talking was 
unknown.* 

It remains to add that the logical order of the sections, as seen in the 
Wooing, has become disturbed in the later work’ and that the Talking, 
from the foot of page 364 to the end,° gives an addition to the text of 
the Wooing as we have it, although consisting mainly of elaboration and 
summary of themes already stated.” 

This, however, is not the full and simple tale of our author’s dependence 
on models. The sources identified, for instance, are not unique in their 
own time. As well as two versions of the Orison,® Morris prints a Lofsong 
of ure Louerde, which in many respects almost warrants being considered 
a third. Thus the three pieces open similarly: 


Ihesu sod god. godes sone. ihesu sod go[d]. so’ mon. Mon Maidene bern. 
(On Ureisun of oure Louerde.) 


1 See (e.g.) De Liflade ant te Passiun of Seinte Fuliene, ed. S.'T. R. O. d’Ardenne (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres del’ Université de Liége, 1936, fasc. lxiv), p. xliii. 

2 E.E.T.S., first series, vol. xxxiv, 1868. 

3 ‘Eine iibersehene Fassung der Ureisun of oure Louerde, bez. Ureisun of God 
Almihti und der Wohunge of ure Lauerd’, Anglia, xlii, 1918, 85-98. 

* Konrath, op. cit., p. 85. 

5 ‘The paragraph on kinship, clear'y intended to conclude the section dealing with the 
reasons for loving Christ, comes instead second in the list (Horstmann, pp. 353-4; 
Westra, pp. 28-30); cf. Morris, p. 275. The order is discussed in Westra’s edition of 
A Talking, pp. xviii—xix. 

© Westra, p. 62, 1. 31, to the end of the text. 

7 Horstmann’s note on this final section is worth bearing in mind: ‘The last part offers 
difficulties in text and metre, owing probably to its not being fully perfected by the poet.’ 

§ ‘On Ureisun of oure Louerde’, op. cit., pp. 183-9, and ‘On Ureisun of God Almihti’, 
Op. cit., pp. 200-3. 
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Iesu sod god. sod godes sune. Iesu sod god. so mon. and sod meidenes bern. 
(On Ureisun of God Almihti.) 


Iesu crist godes sune sod godd and sod mon of pe eadie meiden iboren maria. 
(On Lofsong of ure Louerde, op. cit., p. 209.) 


One other example may be given of the echoes which persist throughout 
these pieces: 


. .. hit beo mi bote. 3ef min uuel is muchel. pe mihte perof is more. as wis ase 
d[rjeope of pi deorwurpe blod. mahte waschen a-wai alle folkes fulpe. ase wis 
lifes louerd pe ilke fif wallen pet of pi blisfulle bodi sprungen . . . wasche mine 
fif wittes of alle bodi sunnen . . . pine wunden healen pe wunden of mi saule. 
(On Ureisun of oure Louerde, pp. 187-9.) 


... ich deme to pe? efter pine milce pet is more pen al min uuel is’ ase wis ase 
a drope of pine deorewurde blode . . . were i-nouh to weaschen alle folkes fulde. 
peo sterke stremes . . . pet fleaw of pine wunden . . . clense and waschs mine 
sunfule soule . . . hel me uorwunded purh mine fif wittes wid deadliche sunnen. 
(On Lofsong of ure Louerd, p. 211.) 


Parallels could be adduced from other pieces in the same volume, from 
the Lofsong of ure Lefdi, for instance. But W. Vollhardt,! in assessing the 
Norman-Latin contribution to early Middle English texts, provided 
copious examples, from the Ancrene Riwle and various minor works, of 
such common motives and similarities of phrase. Medieval Latin litera- 
ture was undoubtedly the ultimate source of most of these; yet it is possible 
that English tradition has determined the currency of such details as often 
as independent recourse to the Latin originals. The most satisfactory 
explanation of the many widespread parallels would seem to be that Latin 
and vernacular influences operated side by side, that English writers of 
devotional works had in mind at once certain Latin sources and already 
existing English versions of them. 

This hypothesis may be applicable to the Wooing of our Lord, on which 
is based much of the latter part of A Talking of the Love of God. The 
popularity of the Ancrene Riwle is an undisputed fact, and we can as easily 
suppose that the Wooing is an expansion of the theme stated in the seventh 
part of that book? as that it derives immediately and solely from Hugh 
of St. Victor’s De Anima. Furthermore, the author of A Talking was able 
to combine the Orison and Wooing, penitential supplication and mystical 
allegory, into a unity of mood and attitude by linking certain elements 
common to the two and surely derived in each instance from Latin 


! Einfluss der lateinischen geistlichen Litteratur auf einige kleinere Schépfungen der 
englischen Ubergangsperiode (Leipzig, 1888), pp. 48-65. 
2 Ed. Morton (Camden Society, 1853), pp. 398-9. 
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sources; and verbal similarity, suggesting familiarity with English versions, 
sometimes emphasizes the common theme: 


Thesu min hali loue min sikere s[w]etnesse. Ihesu min heorte. Mi sel. mi saule 
hele. Ihesu swete. ihesu mi leof. mi lif. mi leome. Min halwi. Min huniter. 
(Orison, p. 183.) 


Thesu swete ihesu. mi drud. mi derling. mi drihtin. mi healend. mi huniter. mi 
haliwei. (Wooing, p. 269.)' 


Recognition of the common element, however, need not depend upon 
verbal coincidence: 


Thesu teke pet tu art se softe. and se swote. 3ette to swa leoflic. swo leoflic and 
swa lufsum. pet te engles a biholdep pe. Ne beop heo neuer fulle. forto lokin on 
pe. Ihesu al feir a3ein hwam. pe sunne nis boten a schadwe. ase peo pet leosep 
here liht. and scomep a3ein pi brihte leor. of hire pesturnesse. (Orison, pp. 183-5.) 


Pu art lufsum on leor. pu art al schene. al engles lif is ti neb to bihalden. for pi 
leor is swa unimete lufsum and lusti on to loken . . . pu art swa schene and swa 
hwit’ pat te sunne were dosk 3if hit to pi blisfule bleo mihte beo euenet. (Wooing, 
p- 269.)? 
Here we have the burden of the Jesu dulcis memoria; the inexpressible 
sweetness of Christ, sensed even in passionate dwelling on His Name. 
‘Swetter is munegunge of pe pen mildeu o mude’ is the translation of 
the best-known line of the famous hymn which appears in the Wooing. 
‘Swettore art pou. pen hony or Milk in Moupe- Meode Mep or pi3zement. 
maad wip spices swete’, elaborates the author of the Talking, perhaps 
remembering, as he modernizes the earlier English text, not only the 
Fubilus itself, but St. Bernard in the Sermones de Diversis (‘Si tam dulcis 
est memoria, qualis erit praesentia? Si mel et lac dulce est sub lingua, 
quid erit super linguam?’),? a Victorine sequence (‘mel et lac sub lingua 
tua, favus stillans labia’),+ and ultimately the Vulgate.s 

The same difficulty of identifying the dominant tradition as Latin or 
English arises in relation to some fourteenth-century pieces. A Talking 
of the Love of God, demonstrably an adaptation of earlier English writings, 
is not the only representative in later Middle English prose of such themes 
and such an approach as we find in the Orison and the Wooing. Comparison 
with the Meditations on the Passion ascribed to Richard Rolle® reveals an 
element of verbal similarity between this text and A Talking that cannot 

* Cf. A Talking, in Horstmann, op. cit., p. 346; Westra, p. 2. 

2 Cf. A Talking, op. cit., p. 346; Westra, p. 4. 

3 P.L. clxxxiii, col. 552. 

* Sequence xxv. 

5 Cant. iv and Eccles. xxiv. 27-28. 


© Printed by Horstmann, op. cit., i. 83-103. On the different versions of this text 
see a forthcoming article by the present writer in Medium Aevum. 
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in every instance be attributed to chance. One passage, at least, is re- 
peated so faithfully as to suggest that direct borrowing has occurred, 
although we cannot be sure which work, in its original form, was composed 
earlier: 


Ne seidest pou not lord. to pe peef on Roode. pat euer seppen he coupe. hedde 
I-vsed pefpe’ pat in pe selue day. he scholde ben in blisse. and for no more 
decert’ but for he kneu3 his gultes. and pe for his saueour’ & asked pi Merci. 
Ne was he put in no delay. to ligge longe in peyne. But seidest so redily’ wip 
so mylde steuene. Hodie mecum eris in paradyso. (A Talking, Horstmann, 
p- 351; Westra, p. 22.)' 

Lord pou . . . seyde . . . also to pe thef pat hangyd be pi syde, pat euere 
sythen he cowde hadde vsyd thefte, pat he schulde be in blysse with pe pat ilke 
day. Pou sette nou3t for-pi pat he schulde haue for hys synne longe peyne, but 
at the fyrst askynge pat he pe mercy crauede, and knew pe for God and his 
owne trespas, als sone pou 3af hym pe grawnt of grace & of mercy, with-owten 
ony lengere delayng in blysse for to be. (Meditations, shorter version,” p. 88.) 


It is of further interest that the Rolle text presents frequently recurring 
variations on a theme expressed once, in its completeness, in A Talking: 


Ladi wo was pe bi-gon: in pat ilke tyde . . . pou fel swonynde doun. ofte als 
I wene. and sikedest & sobbedest . . . pi rode wox al won. . . . Ladi pe teres. 
pat pou pere leete. pi breste & pi chekes. maden al weete. pou lokedest vpward. 
to him pat was so swete. & euer at pe ende. ful sore pou dudest wepe. Q@Whon 
pou bi-heolde his woundes. so grisly and grete. and pat pou sholdest him 
forgon. & bodiliche leete. pen wox in pi breste. my ladi so swete. monyfold 
serwe. and muchel vnymete. . . . (H, p. 362; W, p. 54.) 


Cf.: 
Wepynge and syschynge hyre armys he[o] caste. . . . He[o] fel in dede-swowne 
ofter pan onys. ... A Lady woo was be panne... . pe teres of pin eyen ronnen ful 


faste, pi syschynges and pi sorewys to pin herte sat ful ny, pou fel doun swounyd 
with al pi lymes loose . . . pi rody wex al wan. . . . Sche sobbyth and sykyth and 
falleth doun. . . . Whan pei lokyd vpward, pe sy3te of pe Rode stykyth to here 
hertys as it were pe deth. . . . Lady pe terys pat pou pere grette pi breste and pi 
chekys mad al watur. (Meditations, shorter version, pp. 86, 89, 91; cf. pp. 101, 


103.) 
Yet it is not only to A Talking that the text of the Meditations can be 
likened; the similarity between these two takes on a greater significance, 


' It is possible to cite Latin parallels (e.g. Arnold of Bonneval, Meditationes, P.L., 
clxxxix, col. 1741), although none so closely related verbally to the Talking as the passage 
from the English Meditations, which is given here. 

2 The text of the shorter version generally, although not in every instance, presents 
the greater verbal similarity to parallel lines in A Talking. Compare the corresponding 
passage in the longer version, op. cit., p. 101. 
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when we realize that in some lines the Meditations are as close to the text 
of the English sources of A Talking as to the latter itself. Thus we find 
a parallel to the quotations from the Orison and the Lofsong which were 
given above:' 


My Lord, is now pe malyce of my lyther herte more pan is pe vertu of pi pre- 
cyouse deth. . . . Whe Lord, a drope of pi blood to droppe on my soule in mynde 
of pi Passyoun may hele al my sore. . . . (Meditations, p. 90; cf. p. 102.) 


Echoes of the Wooing, too, are present: 


. .. schome ouer schomes poledes tu hwen pu wes henged bituhhe twa peofes. 
As hwa se seie. He pis is mare pen peof. And for pi as hare meister he henges 
ham bituhhen. (Wooing, p. 281.) 


pe Faderys Sone of heuene, bytwene two theuys pou hengyd on pe Cros, and 
pat in myddes pe worlde . . . os of alle theuys pe cheueteyn in myddys hem pou 
hengyd. (Meditations, p. 89; cf. p. 102.) 


This is paraphrase, not repetition; yet so many other correspondences 
occur that we must admit the existence of some evidence for the continua- 
tion of an early thirteenth-century tradition within the fourteenth century, 
and not just in one isolated text, or in the works of one writer. 

The Meditations on the Passion, in fact, show more kinship with the 
other works we have been discussing than with the fully authenticated 
works of Richard Rolle. Rolle’s mysticism is distinguished by the con- 
stancy of his joy; he makes no allowance for the periods of ‘spiritual 
dryness’ that figure so largely in the experience of his fellow mystics. 
Miss H. E. Allen,? while objecting that the hall-marks of Rolle’s style are 
by no means unmistakably present, quotes a few passages suggestive of 
the usual concomitants of his mysticism, references to sweetness and the 
fire of love. Yet these very lines express a sense of deprivation; they treat, 
not of joy and of glowing love, but of the soul’s need of them. The recur- 
rent theme is: 


my synnes arn so many and so dymme pat pei hauen shette oute deuocioun 
and stoppep al pe sauour of swetnes fro my soule. (Meditations, Uppsala MS.; 
see Horstmann, op. cit., p. 100.) 


It is tokenyng of my deth and fylthe of my synne pat slayn hath my sowle and 
stoke is pere-inne, and stoppyth al pe sauoure, pat I may nou3t the fele. . . . So 
may I no manere pe swetnesse of the taste. (Ibid., p. 87.) 


1 See p. 99. 
? Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle and Materials for his Biography (M.L.A., Mon. 
Ser., no. 3, 1927), pp. 283-4. 
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The Orison provides a parallel: 


hwi nis me unwurhp elc wurpliche ping. a3ein pe muchel delit of pi swetnesse 

. . Wei. wei. pe bitternesse of mine sunnen attri is pe lettunge. mine sunnen 
beop wal bi-tweone me and pe. Mine sunnen wernep me al pis swotnesse. 
(Morris, op. cit., p. 187.) 
and A Talking elaborates it slightly: 

Whi nfiJs me vnworp vche worldliche ping. a3eyn pe muchele delyt. of pi 
swetnesse? . . . Weylawey my deore lord. pe vnsely bitternesse. of my foule 
sunnes . . . lette me to come to pe. and stoppe me pe felyng. of pi swetnesse. 
(H, p. 3473 W, p. 8.) 

In each of these three works, the lines just given present the central theme 
of the text: penitential supplication, devotion to Christ and the Virgin 
Mary as mediators for sinful humanity, a devotion owing its strength to 
the mystic’s love and longing for the divine Sweetness. With this element 
is combined, in the Orison, the conception of Christ as Healer through 
the power of His precious blood,' which gives rise to the full treatment of 
the Passion in the fourteenth-century pieces, the Meditations as well as 
A Talking, and provides the essential link with the Wooing. 

The fullness of the tradition—and it seems evident that it is with one 
tradition that we have to do—is represented in A Talking, the most 
complex structure, in matter and style, that any of these texts offer. 
Indeed, so complete a treatment of the chosen themes suggests regard for 
the principles of rhetorical inventio. Only one detail of any significance 
found in the Orison or Wooing does the author of A Talking reject: he 
replaces the earlier version of the nailing of Christ to the Cross, with 
the account of how the Saviour was driven with whips to climb it, by that 
which was later more generally accepted, the account of the stretching 
and nailing of His limbs to the still recumbent Cross.2 The mariology 
incipient in his sources has been developed farther. By means of slight 
changes, the human relationship between Our Lady and Christ is more 
vividly presented. Thus the Wooing includes in its discussion of the 
poverty of Christ the sentence, 

Bote swa pu eldere wex’ swa pu pourere was. For i pi childhad hafdes tu 
pe pappe to pi fode. and ti moder readi hwen pu pappe 3erndes. (Morris, p. 277), 
in A Talking, an additional detail is added to the bare statement: 

For furst in pi childhod. pou heddest to pi foode. pe Milk of pi mooder brest. 
pe Maydenes pappe? and pi Moder redi. euer whon pou woldest. & whon pou 
sore weptest. to stille pe perwip. (H, p. 358; W, p. 42.) 


! See the lines quoted above pp. 99, 102. 

2 This second version is the one found in the Meditations also. It reflects the depiction 
of the nailing of Christ most commonly seen in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century art; 
see E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du moyen Gge en France (Paris, 1922), especially 
pp. 24, 25, and the discussion in Westra, op. cit., p. xix. 
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and at once the reader is presented with an independent picture of the 
homely and familiar, as these lines link themselves in his mind with an 
image used earlier in the text: 


Clepep him to lyue. and to loue-cosses. as Moder dop hire deore sone. pat herep 
hit wepen. Takep hit in hire armus. and askep him so sweteliche. ‘Ho leof. 
Ho lef’ heo dop him. hire [armus?] bitwenen. ‘Ho wole be bi-clupped. and 
cusse me swete. who hap do my deore. who hap do pe so.’ Heo 3euep him hire 
pappe- and stillep his teres. (H, p. 347; W, p. 6.)! 

The shift of emphasis is very slight, as slight but definite as some small 
manifestation of physical growth, too trivial an alteration for an author 
to trouble himself with, if he were not simply reflecting a contemporary 
attitude. Perhaps the most significant development of theme found in 
A Talking is just the greater interest given to the figure of the Virgin. 
The account of the compassio Mariae is developed beyond the hint given 
in the Wooing: the sorrow of Mary is viewed as itself redemptive and the 
yearning to share that sorrow as part of the spiritual need of the medita- 
tive. The Virgin is worshipped as a symbol of the power of grace. The 
Orison recognizes her as ‘help of all helpless’, but this idea is made more 
concrete in A Talking: she is defending the soul of man at the bar before 
a Christ sitting in judgement: 

. .. in pin aduocatye is put. pe cause of vre sunnes. to stonden at domes-day. 
vr aller Iugges mooder. In help & in Meyntenaunce. of vre soule-hele. (H, 
p- 348; W, p. 10.) 

Pou lord my Iuge’ and myn oune broper @ and pou ladi my Moder? and my 
Iugges Modur. and of pe selue Iuge: asignet to my counseil. to be myn aduocatrix. 
beo-fore him in pe dom. (H, p. 352; W, p. 24.)* 


Then at last the Mother of Christ, attendant at His Passion, stands forth 
as the very type of the Vierge de Miséricorde: 


1 The close interweaving of ideas and associations, in A Talking, is illustrative of that 
intensity suggested above (p. 97) as the criterion of originality in medieval devotional 
literature. This whole passage is a good example of the same kind of condensation of 
thought and feeling, the image quoted being thus boldly applied: ‘pat pappe beo my lykyng 
. . . to souken of my fulle. pat porw be speres openyng . . . wip dewyng of pi deore blood. 
stillep alle bales.’ Are we perhaps justified in finding here a dim reflection of the two 
dominant symbols of intercessory power? See P. Perdrizet, Vierge de Miséricorde (Paris, 
1908), p. 238: ‘la Vierge et Jésus sont aux pieds du Pére et lui montrent, celui-ci la plaie 
de son flanc, celle-l4 son sein nu.’ 

? See Male, op. cit., pp. 147-8, for some account of the introduction of details, pathetic 
in their homely nature, into popular conceptions of the childhood of Christ. Particular 
reference is made (pp. 28-29) to this element in the Meditationes Vitae Christi. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 283, 285 (‘Lauedi moder and meiden pu stod here ful neh and seh al 
pis sorhe ...’). It is as the Mater dolorosa that Mary figures in the Wooing. 

* With these lines may be compared the Anglo-Norman poem, L’ Advocacie Nostre 
Dame, discussed with reference to iconographical parallels by Perdrizet, Etude sur le 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis (Paris, 1908), especially Appendix. 
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pyn oune Moder. so louely of chere. pyn owne bodi on pe cros. derworpe 
deore . . . beodep me to cluppen . . . I cusse and I cluppe. and stunte operwhile. 
as mon pat is loue-mad. and seek of loue-sore? i loke on hire. pat him bringep. 
and heo biginnep to smyle . . . penne fele I pat blood. in pou3t of my Mynde? 
as hit weore bodilich. warm on my lippe. and be flesch on his feet . . . so softe 
and so swete. to cusse and to cluppe’ Heo openep hire Mantel. pat ladi so kuynde. 
and happep vs per-vnder in pat muri fitte. 3if eni mon vs askep. peer men may vs 
fynde. as hem pat lykep per pei ben. & lop is for to flitte. (H, p. 364; W, pp. 60, 62.)! 
There is no logical connexion between this last sentence and what pre- 
cedes or what follows; the link is associative: the form of a rhetorical 
figure, the prosopopoeia that we find in the account of the Passion in- 
cluded in the Wooing, has fused with the imaginative transports of the 
meditative, aroused by the images he sees before him; and the frequent 
reflection of iconography, in such texts as this, is a measure of their 
popular character, as the interweaving of alliterative phrases is the sign 
of traditional language in the hands of one in his way a master. 

Now the legend of Our Lady’s Mantle does not seem to have been 
popularly associated with favour shown to the whole of Christendom 
until the fourteenth century. In its early history it was always the mem- 
bers of a single Order who were revealed beneath the cloak. The pro- 
prietary rights in the story seem to have belonged at first to the Cistercians, 
already especially devoted to the Virgin Mary.? Later the Dominicans 
claimed it as their own.? After that, other groups of religious followed 
suit. As late as 1350, however, it became a regulation that all Cistercian 
seals should have an image of Our Lady of the Mantle engraved on them.* 
The allusion in A Talking is casually made; in it may lie some indication 
of the more specific formative influences on the text, if not an indication 
of authorship, especially when we consider it in connexion with several 
apparently autobiographical references to an enclosed Order: 


. . . a wrecche bodi and a weyk. I haue heer on eorpe . . . 3it such as hit is. 
I 3iue hit pe enterlyche. to pi seruise’ nayled and sprad faste in my roode. in 
pis holy ordre . . . and neuer-more wol I of my Roode comen. neuer whil pat 
Ilyue. (H, p. 363; W, pp. 58, 60). 
... 1 as on my Rode. sperred in myn ordre. (H, p. 364; W, p. 62.)§ 


cf. pou . . . madest of me vnworpi’ pi lemmon and pi spous.z And brou3test me 
so seliliche out of pe false word’ as pin owne derling. to pin owne boure @ And 


™ On the origin of this image see the article by Léon Silvy in Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
3° sér., xxxiv. 401-10, and Perdrizet, Vierge de Miséricorde. 

2 See Perdrizet, Vierge de Miséricorde, especially the Appendix, pp. 237-8, and D. 
Nogues, Mariologie de S. Bernard (Paris-Tournai, 1935). 

3 Their challenge was issued in the middle of the thirteenth century; see Perdrizet, 
ibid., p. 32. 


* Ibid., p. 405. 5 Cf, Morris, op. cit., p. 285, quoted below. 
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as I weore pin owne brid. here in to pi cage. to wone wip pi-self. in pis holy 
place. pat no mon of al pis word. ne par me wip delen’ but pi-self al one. (H, 
p- 363; W, p. 58.) 

. . » put me her priueli. to lere me louely. ffor to singgen swetely. in pin 
oune cage: so pat pou beo. al my song. (H, p. 366; W, p. 66.)! 
The references to the Order are peculiar to A Talking; the reflection of 
the enclosed life of the solitary is inherited from the Wooing: 
Mi bodi . . . sperred querfaste wid-inne fowr wahes. (Morris, op. cit., p. 285.) 
The lines in the Wooing which make it clear that the text was written for 
a woman have left no trace in the Talking. We must accredit the author 
of the fourteenth-century text with more than modernization, certainly; 
a very few instances have been given of the ways in which he has departed 
from his originals in order to reflect more truly fourteenth-century con- 
sciousness and to give the work greater relevance to the circumstances in 
which the revision was prepared. Yet there is little to suggest a deliberate 
effort at originality; the skill lies in the slightness of the alterations made 
and the care with which they are set in the original framework, so as to 
give a freshness of application and a new intensity to the inherited material. 

The incorporation of later ideas associated with his main themes and 
of possibly autobiographical details does not make the sum of the methods 
of revision employed, however. Beside evidence of reluctance to tamper 
overmuch with the thought of the models is a significant tendency to 
verbal alteration and elaboration. The multiplying of imagery, for in- 
stance, is a matter of style as well as of popular associations; and concern 
with richness and elegance of expression has certainly played its part in 
the composition of A Talking. It is not alone of this group of devotional 
texts in suggesting that the author had a particular interest in style. All 
the pieces we have mentioned bear in some degree the mark of stylistic 
habit stemming ultimately from the tradition of Latin rhetoric.2 An 
analysis of style, indeed, when deviations in theme have been noted, may 
well provide the surest indication of the precise relationships existing 





' The idea of the religious as wedded to Christ is present in the Wooing, retained and 
elaborated in A Talking; but now the new image of the bird is placed beside it. It seems 
to be a variant on the use of the nightingale-symbol of the life of the mystic. The reverse 
of the idea appears in the Meditations: ‘I speke, Lord, of pi Passioun and of hi3 deuocioun, 
& I fynde no swetnes, but speke as a iay and noot what I meene.’ (Horstmann, op. cit. 
i. 100.) 

? The statement is a bold one though justifiable, at least in part, by the examples to 
follow, and the very number of stylistic devices they represent, which serve as illustrations 
of the Latin definitions. There is no space in this article for the full analysis of A Talking 
which would alone do justice to the extent of the interweaving of recognizable rhetorical 
figures. For evidence that the author of this text was deliberately and consciously writing 
within a medieval rhetorical tradition see the article by the present writer: ‘A Treatise 
in Cadence’, M.L.R. xlvii, No. 2, appearing concurrently with this. 
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between text and text within the group. The conclusions ultimately 
reached might prove to be of some considerable importance.! 

Rhetorical figures used prominently in A Talking, the Orison, and 
Wooing will be illustrated here. Unless otherwise stated, they will be 
denoted by the terms used by Isidore of Seville in the Etymologiae, for 
choice between the more popular medieval textbooks of rhetoric has to be 
arbitrary. Examples from the Orison follow the version, On Ureisun of 
oure Louerde; references are given to the corresponding phrases in On 
Ureisun of God Almthti. 


A. Figures Based on Repetition 


(1) Anaphora (Isidore, Etymologiae, 1. xxvi. 8), repetition of the same 
word or phrase at the beginning of successive sentences or clauses: 


Ihesu sod god . . . Ihesu min hali loue . . . [hesu min heorte . . . Ihesu my weole 
mi wunne . . . [hesu teke pet tu art se softe. . . . (Orison, 183. 1-6; cf. 200. 1-6.) 
hwi abbe ic eni licung . . . hwi loue ich . . . hwi ne bi-hold ich . . . hwine warpe 


ich. . . . (Ibid. 185. 26-29; cf. 201. 6-9.) 
Summe gold and Gersum and ahte of pis worlde makes luued and heried. 


Sume? fredam . . . Summe? wit . . . Summe? maht . . . Summe? noblesce.. . 
Summe? peaw . . . Summe: menske. . . . (Wooing, 269. 8-15.) 

poure pu bicom for me . . . Poure pu born was. . . Poure pu wunden was... . 
(Ibid. 277. 24-29.) 

Iesu sop God . . . Iesu myn holy loue . . . Iesu myn herte . . . Jesu’ swete Iesu. 
Iesu’ deore Iesu. Iesu’ Almihti Iesu. Iesu mi lord . . . Iesu mi Makere, &c. 


(Talking, H, 346. 3-14; W, 2. 21-24. 10.) 
Allas my deore ladi. allas what haue I don... Allas . . . Allas. . . . (Ibid., H, 
349. 7-11; W, 12. 17-22.) 

(2) Antistrophe (Martianus Capella, De Nupt. Phil. et Merc.),* repetition 
of the same word or phrase at the end of successive sentences or clauses: 


... bup deore a wac ping. and forsakep a deorewurpe ping. (Orison, 185. 19-20; 
cf. 200. 28.) 


hwi nam ich in pin earmes . . . bi-twene pine blisfulle earmes. (Ibid. 185. 
34-36; cf. 201. 15-18.) 
bute pu swete ihesu for me 3ef pe seluen. . . . And tu pat erst me 3ef al pe 


seluen . . . to rixlen . . . wid pe seluen. (Wooing, 271. 19-23.) 
Ah noble men and gentile and of heh burde . . . pe luue of wepmon pat is of 
heh burde. (Ibid. 273. 16-18.) 


' Miss H. E. Allen wrote in 1918 (‘Mystical Lyrics of the Manuel des Pechiez’, Romanic 
Review, ix. 187): “The whole development of English mysticism may turn out to be 
indicated in the genealogy of the ‘“Talking of the Love of God ’”’.’ 

2 Ed. A. Dick (Leipzig, 1925), p. 266. Antistrophe is not discussed by Isidore; cf. 
Quintilian, Inst. ix. 3. 31. 
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Hee fel in pruide. pat hedde sum matere . . . I fel in pe selue. wip-outen eny 
matere. (Talking, H, 349. 15-16; W, 12. 26-28.) 
Lord in persone. Of pe Fader pou art bicome vr broper. in persone of Crist . . . 
art bi-comen vr broper. (Ibid., H, 352. 23-25; W, 24. 4-7.) 
(3) Exoche (Isidore, 11. xxi. 12), the combination of anaphora and anti- 
strophe: 
pe nule naut scottin . . . he mot scottin... pe wule beo... he mot fole3i.... 
(Orison, 187. 7-10; cf. 201. 24-26.)' 
hu pu was poure for me. hu pu was schent and schomet for me. (Wooing, 
277. 21-22.) 
hwat mai i 3elde pe for al pat tu haues 3iuen me. Hwat mai [i] pole for pe for 
al pat tu poledes for me? (Ibid. 285. 16-17.) 
As wisliche as a drope of pi derworpe blod. mi3te wasschen awey. alle Mennes 
sunnes? also wisliche lord. pat ilke fyf welles . . . my soule mote wasschen. of 
alle maner sunnes. (Talking, H, 348. 5-8; W, 8. 34-10. 1.) 
3if I seo my-self’ I ne may soffre my-self. and 3if i ne seo my-self nou3t’ penne 
gyle I my-self. (Ibid., H, 349. 24-26; W, 14. 6-7.) 
(4) Epanalempsis (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 11), repetition at the end of the 
sentence of the word or phrase which began it: 
In pin earmes swa istrahte . . . bi-twene pine blisfulle earmes. (Orison, 185. 
35-36; cf. 201. 15-16.) 
Ic liuie naut ic. (Ibid. 189. 9; cf. 202. 27.) 
Swetter is munegunge of pe . . . pat ne mei to-melte i pe munegunge of pe. 
(Wooing, 269. 2-4.) 
o pin heaued wes set te crune . . . te reade blod of pin heali heaued. (Ibid. 
281. 33-35.) 
Help of alle helplese . . . to alle pat trusten in pe. and sechen pin helpe. (Talking, 
H, 362. 18-20; W, 56. 1-3.) 
A lord blessed mote pou be. pat hast ordeynt for me. bope mete and drinke .. . & 
me ne par not swynke. But only tende to pe Iesu blessed mote pou be. (Ibid., 
H, 363. 19-21; W, 58. 20-23.) 
(5) Anadiplosis (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 7), repetition of the last word of one 
phrase or sentence at the beginning of the next: 
sod} mon. Mon Maidene bern. (Orison, 183. 1-2; cf. 200. 1-2.)? 
hwi nam ich in pin earmes. In pin earmes swa istrahte. (Ibid. 185. 34-35.) 
3if pat iwile animon for feirnesse luue? luue iwile pe. (Wooing, 269. 27-28.) 
3if i ani wile for largesce luue: luue iwile pe. (Ibid. 271. 17-18.) 


1 This is perhaps less an example of true exoche than of cross-anaphora. 
2 The form of the device is lost in the second version. 
3 Not found in the other version. 
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sop mon. Mon Maydens child. (Talking, H, 346. 3; W, 2. 21-22.) 
3it art pou so louelich. Louelich and louesum. (Ibid., H, 346. 12-13; W, 4. 7-8.) 


(6) Refrain, a popular rhetorical device in medieval texts, though not 
generally recognized by the classical rhetoricians, is not present in the 
Orison; but a short refrain recurs at intervals throughout the Wooing 
and a more elaborate one is frequently repeated, with some variation, in 
A Talking: 

A ihesu mi swete ihesu leue pat te luue of pe beo al mi likinge. (Wooing, 269. 
28-271. 1.) 

A Ihesu swete ihesu leoue pat te luue of pe beo al mi likinge. (Ibid. 271. 11-12.) 
Swete Iesu my leoue lyf. Let me beo pi seruaunt. and lere me for to loue pe. 
& mak me for to serue pe. louynde lord’ so pat onliche pi loue. be euer al my 
lyking. my pou3t and my longyng. (Talking, H, 346. 19-21; W, 4. 15-18.) 

A swete Iesu swete lef. swettest ouer alle’ 3if me wit to loue pe. let me beo pi 
seruaunt. pat I euere serue pe. and teche me forte qweme pe. louynde lord? 
so pat onlich pi loue be euer al my likyng. (Ibid., H, 355. 18-21; W, 34. 3-6.) 

(7) Epanodos (Isidore, 11. xxi. 7), free repetition of words, independent 
of the position of the repetends for effect: 
hwi nam ich in pin earmes. In pin earmes swa istrahte . . . bi-clupped bi-twene 
pine blisfulle earmes . . . bitweone pine rewfulle earmes on pe rode. (Orison, 
185. 34-187. 2; cf. 201. 15-18.) 
pe pat art te kinges sune . . . and king . . . wid pi fader. king ouer kinges . . . of 
dauides kin pe king. (Wooing, 273. 20-24.) 

Mooder. pat ben so ful of Merci . . . let me neuer faylen’ pat I Merci ne fynde.. . 
where. is eny of more Merci. (Talking, H, 353. 1-3; W, 26. 2-4.) 
... pat riht rulynde wit. and wisdam wontep . . . for wit or for wisdam . . . for 
pi wit is wonderful . . . pou art wisdam i-clept. and wit .. . porw pat wisdam.. . 
welle of alle wisdam pat hap so wonderliche wit, &c. (Ibid., H, 355. 9-19; 
W, 32. 23-34. 4) 

B. Word Play 


(1) Polyptoton (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 17), the appearance of the same word- 
base in various forms: 
louie pe louende louerd. (Orison, 185. 7-8; cf. 200. 15.) 
... delit of pi swetnesse . . . swo swote ase pu art . . . hwine con ich pe wo3e 
wip swete luue. uor alle pinge swetest. (Ibid. 187. 17-19; cf. 201. 33-36.) 
alle pe pinges . . . pat... maken ani mon luuewurii to oder. feirnesse and lufsum 
neb . .. makes moni mon beo luued. (Wooing, 269. 5-8.) 
. .. of ham to beo demet. pat demere art of werlde. Per pu bote of mon kin 
schomeliche was demed. and te monquellere fra dedes dom was lesed. (Ibid. 
279. 18-20.) 
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In{e] liue not in lyue. pat I liuede’ but Crist liuep . . . pat . . . tornep and quiknep 
to lyf . . . al one forto lyuen. . . . (Talking, H, 348. 17-20; W, 10. 12-15.) 

nou fynde I me grisloker in my gultes. pen pe grislihed of him. pat helle grysep 
offe. (Ibid., H, 349. 23-24; W, 14. 5-6.) 





(2) Paronomasia (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 12), play on words similar in sound 
but etymologically distinct and different in import: 


mi leof. mi lif. (Orison, 183. 4; cf. 200. 3-4.) 

kine bearn of burée. of dauides kin pe king. (Wooing, 273. 23-24.) 
... mere helpe nere pe nerre. (Wooing, 277. 7-8.) 

my leof. my lyf. (Talking, H, 346. 6; W. 2. 24-25.) 

eueri grome were him gome. (Ibid., H, 348. 22; W, ro. 18.) 


C. Figures Based on Sound Effects 


(1) Paromoeon (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 14), alliteration, is frequently used 
in all three texts, although the Orison does not contain such extensive 
passages of mixed alliteration as are seen occasionally in the Wooing and 
commonly in A Talking: 


mi leof. mi lif. mi leome. (Orison, 183. 4; cf. 200. 3-4.) 

Min halwi. Min huniter. pu al pet ic hopie. (Ibid. 183. 4-5; cf. 200. 4-5.) 

. . . imengd wip balewsid. and wip bitternesse. nis nan blisse . . . pet ne beo to 
bitter aboht. (Ibid. 185. 17-18; cf. 200. 25-26.) 

mi drud. mi derling. mi drihtin. (Wooing, 269. 1.) 

Swetter is munegrunge of pe pen mildeu o mude. (Ibid. 269. 2-3.) 

inwid pe ane arn alle pe pinges igedered pat eauer muhen maken ani mon 
luuewurdi to oder. feirnesse and lufsum neb. flesch hwit under schrud makes 
moni mon beo luued te rader. and te mare. (Ibid. 269. 5-8.) 

fikel faylynde and fals. (Talking, H, 346. 39; W, 6. 2-3.) 

. . . pat wol be pi felawe louynde lord’ he mot pi steppes folwe. porw sore and 
porw sorwe. in peyne and in pouert. and polyng of wo. wip schome and wip 
schenschupe 3if hit so fallep. for to clymbe to pi weole. & lastinde winnes. 
(Ibid., H, 347. 20-23; W, 6. 31-8. 2.) 


(2) Isocolon (Quint. 1x. 3. 80), parallelism of sentence members nearly 
equal in length. Undoubted instances of this figure are rarer in the Orison 
and Wooing than in the later text; certainly we find in them nothing like 
the succession of short phrases of nearly equal length, often closed with 
rhyme or homoeoteleuton, to which is so largely due the peculiar rhythmi- 
cal character of A Talking. Even in the earlier pieces, however, parallelism 
of structure, or antithesis, is combined with isocolon. 
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pu pet 3euest hire liht / and al pet leome hauest / aliht mi pester heorte. (Orison, 
185. 3-4; cf. 200. 11-12.) 

flehsliche loue. and gostliche / eorpliche lou and heouenliche. (Ibid. 185. 13; 
cf. 200. 20-21.) 

feirnesse and lufsum neb. / flesch hwit under schrud / makes moni mon beo 
luued / te rader. and te mare. (Wooing, 269. 7-8). 

leuere ham were eauer mare in wa for to welle / and o pat welefule wlite eauer 
mar to loken. (Ibid. 269. 23-24.) 

Iesu sop God. Godes sone. / Iesu. sop God’ sop mon. (Talking, H, 346. 3; 
W, 2. 21.) 

Iesu my weole. & al my wynne: / Iesu pat al my blisse is inne. (Ibid., H, 346. 11; 
W. 4. 6-7.) 

Pou pat 3iuest hire liht. / and al pat liht hauep’ / Lihte my pester herte. (Ibid., 
H. 346. 15-16; W, 4. 11-12.) 

Let me beo pi seruaunt. / and lere me for to loue pe. / & mak me for to serue 
pe. (Ibid., H, 346. 19-20; W, 4. 16-17.) 


(3) Homoeoteleuton (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 15, 16), concord of sound between 
unstressed final syllables, occurs very frequently at the ends of sentence 
members, in A Talking; although present in the earlier pieces, it is much 
more rarely found in this position. 


flehsliche loue. and gostliche. eorpliche lou and heouenliche. (Orison.)' 

uor alle pinge swetest. alre pinge leoflucest. and luue wurdest. (Ibid. 187. 19-20; 

cf. 201. 34-202. I.) 

pe ilke fif wallen pet of pi blisfulle bodi sprungen . . . wasche min fif wittes 

of . . . sunnen. of al pet ich abbe mis-seien mid e3en. mid min eren iherd. 

mid mup ispekin. (Ibid. 189. 1-4; cf. 202. 19-22.) 

... his pet nauep nouber ne beginnunge pet is euer ilic wip-ute truchunge. 

pet halt euer anon wip-ute sturunge. (Ibid. 189. 20-22; cf. 203. 4-5.) 

. . . keiser pat al pis werld wrahtes. for as te hali prophete dauid cwiddes. 

drihtines is te eorde. and al pat hit fulles. . .. Heuene wid pe murhées and ta 

unimete blisses. (Wooing, 271. 4-7.) 

pu wid pi fairnesse. pu wid richesce. pu wid largesce. (Ibid. 275. 26.) 

Iesu mi makere . . . lesu my Buggere. . . . (Talking, H, 346. 7-8; W, 4. 1-3.) 

fleschlich loue. and gostlich. Erpliche loue. and heuenlich. (Ibid., H, 346. 

25-26; W, 4. 23-24.) 

He mot pi steppes folwe. porw sore and porw sorwe. (Ibid., H, 347. 20-21; 

W, 6. 32-33.) 

pe pris of al richesse. of loue and of largesse. (Ibid., H, 354. 14-15; W, 30. 6-7.) 
(4) Rhyme, which is not mentioned, or not distinguished from homoeo- 

teleuton, by the older rhetoricians, is not a feature of the Orison, but there 


1 See above, under Isocolon. 
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are two clear examples of it in the Wooing, in the second of which the 
rhyme falls at the ends of cola: 


to beo kid and kene ifiht his riht for to halde. (Wooing, 269. 12-13.) 
A swete ihesu mi liues luue wid pi blod pu haues me boht. and fram pe world 
pu haues me broht. (Ibid. 285. 12-14.) 


Examples of rhyme in A Talking are fairly numerous and occur usually, 
though not always, at the ends of phrases or clauses: 


my sele. my soule-hele. (H, 346. 4-5; W, 2. 23.) 

wip pi precious blod and wip pi pyneful dep on Roode. (H, 346. 9; W, 4. 3-4.) 
Iesu my weole. & al my wynne: Iesu pat al my blisse is inne. (H, 346. 11; 
W, 4. 67.) 

to ben kud kene in fiht. his riht to defenden. (H, 353. 23-24; W, 26. 27-28.) 


D. Figures of Thought 
(1) Exclamatio (Pseudo-Cicero, Ad Herennium, iv. xv. 22): 


wei. wei. pi bitternesse of mine sunnen attri is pe lettunge. (Orison, 187. 20-21; 
cf. 202. 1-2.) 

O muchele menske to beon moder of swuche sone. (Ibid. 189. 22-23; cf. 
203. 5-6.) 

A Ihesu swete ihesu leoue pat te luue of pe beo al mi likinge. (Wooing, 271. 
II-12.) 

A. ihesu swa swet hit is wid pe to henge. (Ibid. 285. 24.) 

Weylawey my deore lord. pe vnsely bitternesse. of my foule sunnes. (Talking, 
H, 347- 32-33; W, 8. 13-14.) 

Allas allas my lord god. stured is to wrappe. (Ibid., H, 351. 16-17; W, 20. 9.) 


(2) Interrogatio (Ad Herenn. iv. xv. 22; xvi. 23): 


hwi abbe ich eni licung . . . hwi loue ich eni ping . . . hwi ne bi-hold ich .. . hwine 
warpe ich me. . . . (Orison, 185. 26-29; cf. 201. 6-9.) 

hwet dep penne pi blod isched on pe rode. hwet dep penne pe large broc. . . . Nes 
hit for to waschen sunfulle saulen. (Ibid. 187. 26-29; cf. 202. 8-10.) 

Bote hwat is ahte and weorldes wele wurd widuten fredom? And hwa is frerre 
pen pu? (Wooing, 271. 12-13.) 

hwat tunge mai hit telle. hwat heorte mai hit penche. (Ibid. 281. 21-22.) 

Whi nul I beo pi derlyng. and loue pe ouer alle ping . . . and cluppen pe swete. 
(Talking, H, 347. 1-3; W, 6. 9-11.) 

What schal pe large brok don. . . . Nis hit for to wasschen . . . nis hit forte 
saluen ...? Ho is penne vnwasschen. .. . (Ibid., H, 347. 40-44; W, 8. 22-26.) 
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(3) Prosopopoeia (Isidore, 1. xiii. 1-2; xxi. 45), vivid presentation of 
events, or the representation of absent beings, or inanimate objects, as 
present and speaking: 
he openep swa pe moder hire earmes hire leoue child for to cluppen’ 3e sopes 
and tu deorwurpe louerd. gostliche to us . . . wip pe ilke spredunge gest. as pe 
moder to hire child. hua leof’ hwa lif’ . . . hwa wule beo bi-cluppet. (Orison, 
185. 29-33; cf. 201. 9-14). 
A nu mon ledes him ford to munte caluarie to pe cwalm stowe. A lo he beres 
his rode up on his bare schuldres. . . . A lefmon hu mon folhes te... . A nu 
haue pai broht him pider. A nu raise pai up pe rode... . A nu nacnes mon mi 
lef, &c. (Wooing, 283. 3-31.) 
These instances are both retained, with some minor verbal changes, in 
A Talking. In addition, we find another, and considerably more significant, 
example of the device, in the later work: 
Hou may rihtwysnesse pole. pat per ne risep a3eyn me. alle pyne schaftes. . . . 
For pei mowe alle crie. and siggen in heore kuynde. ‘Pees is pe foule corselyng. 
pat hap vr aller makere...so schomeliche offendet...’ And not onliche pus’ 
but 3it mowe pei cri3en. and siggen in heore wyse. @ ‘Pees is pe deueles Maumet. 
pat hap vs alle wrongliche. vsed, &c.’ (H, 349. 31-351. 7; W, 14. 13-18. 30.) 


(4) Antithesis (Isidore, 1. xxxvi. 21): 
bup deore a wac ping. and forsakep a deorwurpe ping. (Orison, 185. 19-20; 
cf. 200. 28.) 
purh sar. and purh sorewe to t[e] wunninge. of weole and of eche wunne. (Ibid. 
187. 10-11; cf. 201. 25-26.) 
pi deap adeadi in me flehces licunge . . . and do me liuien to pe. (Ibid. 189. 7-8; 
cf. 202. 22-24.) 
leuere ham were eauer mare in wa for to welle and o pat welefule wlite eauer 
mar to loken: pen in alle blisse beon and forgan pi sihde. (Wooing, 269. 23-25.) 
te strengde of pe helpe mi muchele wacnesse. (Ibid. 273. 13-14.) 
hu schulde i beo riche. and tu mi leof swa poure. (Ibid. 279. 8-9.) 
make me lyuen . . . pat I be to pe world ded. and a-lyue to pe. (Talking, H. 
348. 13-14; W, to. 8-9.) 
eueri grome were him gome. & eueri wo. winne. (Ibid., H, 348. 22; W, ro. 18.) 
He halt him ful dou3ti . . . and al day is ouercomen. of him pat hap no mi3te. 
(Ibid., H, 350. 18-19; W, 16. 20-21.) 


The use of many more recognized figures could be illustrated. The 
examples given here are some of them of a type common enough outside 
any strictly rhetorical tradition. Their occurrence in these texts, then, 
might be fortuitous and insignificant; it is the abundance of such devices 
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here' and the way in which they are interwoven, so that almost every 
phrase in the whole composition can be identified as a recognized figure 
in a unified system of rhetoric, which give the examples quoted above 
their importance. They demonstrate that the rhetorical style of A Talking 
is manifest in its fundamental character in the English sources of the text, 
and that the fourteenth-century author is continuing a tradition of style 
as well as a devotional tradition. There is not a single figure of any 
prominence in the fourteenth-century text which is quite unrepresented 
in one or other of the earlier pieces. Yet there are differences: rhyme 
becomes more abundant; homoeoteleuton is oftener used to mark the 
ends of parallel and equal, or nearly equal, cola; the use of most of the 
remaining figures is greatly extended, so that the later text is much more 
thickly encrusted with ornament than are the others. And it is possible 
to trace the deliberate care of the craftsman in the revision of the earlier 
texts. 

Occasionally he supplies a familiar term in place of a less familiar; 
thus ‘Ontend me wip pe blase. of pi leitinde loue’ (Orison, 185. 6; cf. 
200. 14) becomes ‘Cundele me wip pe blisse’* of pi brenninde loue’ 
(Talking, H, 346. 18-19; W, 4. 15). At the same time he has taken care 
to preserve the ornament, the alliteration in the line; and there lies the 
clue to his general treatment of his originals: he is not engaged on tran- 
scription or modernization alone, but on the task of beautifying and en- 
riching his sources. The history of late medieval prose thus keeps pace 
with the tendency in this age of art, architecture, even clothes, to become 
ever more elaborate. Even the ascetic, who would reject the luxury of 
the flesh, can only turn the superb sensuous energies he shares with his 
contemporaries, the love of gorgeous colour, fine texture, all richness, 
to the apprehension and expression of religious truths. (Walter Hilton 
perceived that fourteenth-century mysticism could be riotous living.) The 
devotional writer of this period seeks harmony, indeed, as between matter 
and style, but not identity; for an age which did not need to strip life to 
the bone to know it, the extrinsic, decorative pattern, the element of 
excess, was itself essential. 

Collation of the first part of A Talking with the beginning of the Orison 
indicates the amount of purely rhetorical expansion to be seen in the 
former; figures are introduced or elaborated in a general attempt to heighten 
the style: 

(1) Ihesu swete. (Orison.) 


1 Over 100 examples of some figures appear in A Talking (e.g. anaphora, homoeo- 
teleuton, epanodos); yet the pattern of some of the other devices found is striking enough 
to make their occurrence in this text significant, in spite of their comparative infrequency. 

? This change may well have been inadvertent, through the process of scribal or oral 
transmission. 
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Iesu’ swete Iesu. Iesu’ deore Iesu. Iesu’ almihti Iesu. (Talking: anaphora and 
epanalempsis have been added.) 

(2) Ihesu mi weole mi wunne. Min blipe breostes blisse. (Orison.) 
Iesu my weole. & al my wynne? Iesu pat al my blisse is inne. (Talking: anaphora, 
isocolon, and rhyme are introduced.) 


(3) After this, lines providing further examples of anaphora and parallel 
structure are added in A Talking: 


Iesu mi makere . . . Iesu my Buggere . . . Iesu my saueour.... 
(4) Ne beop heo neuer fulle. forto lokin on pe. (Orison.) 
... ben neuere folle. to loken on pi face. (Talking: alliteration is introduced.) 
(5) pu pet 3euest hire liht and al pet leome hauest aliht mi pester heorte. 
(Ortson.) 
pou pat 3iuest hire liht. and al pat liht hauep’ Lihte my pester herte. (Talking: 
the repetition is extended.) 


(6) The change at the beginning of the next line is not so simply 
explained, but the general extension of the alliteration is plain enough 
and so is the more forceful rhythmical effect: 


3ef pi bur brihtnesse. mi saule pet is suti 3et. make hire wurpe to pi swete 
wunninge. (Orison.) 

Graunte pat pi brihtnesse clanse mi soule’ pat is vnseliche. wip sunne foule 
I-fuiled. Lord mak hire worpi: to pi swete wonynge. (Talking.) 

(7) Ich nabbe no mong. ne felawscipe. ne priuete. wip pe world. (Orison.) 
pat I haue no mong. felau3schupe ne speche. ne non oper tellyng. wip no 
worldliche ping. (Talking: homoeoteleuton is introduced and the rhythm made 
more striking by the organization of the line into a succession of short, nearly 
equal phrases.) 


The text of the Wooing is similarly treated :' 

(x) mi drud. mi derling. mi drihtin. mi healend. mi huniter. mi haliwei. 
(Wooing.) 
Mi druri my derlyng. mi deoring mi louyng. myn hony-brid. my swetyng. myn 
hele. & myn hony-ter. min hony-lyf. min halewy. (Talking: further cumulation, 
with organization into balanced phrases.) 

(2) Swetter is munegunge of pe pen mildeu o mude. (Wooing.) 
Swettore art pou. pen hony or Milk in Moupe.s Meode Mep or pizement. 
maad wip spices swete. Or eny lykinde licour:’ pat ouz3wher may be founden. 
(Talking: cumulation mounting to a climax, alliteration and rhythmically 
balanced phrases.) 

1 Towards the end of the section based on the Wooing, the amount of additional 


material introduced into A Talking increases; but it is an increase of (?) free composition 
in the same style as the rest. 
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(3) Hwa ne mei luue pi luueli leor? (Wooing.) 
Ho ne may loue lord. pi leoue lofsum leore. (Talking: extension of alliteration 
and paronomasia.) 


In the same way, the short refrain found in the Wooing, ‘A Ihesu mi swete 
ihesu leoue pat te luue of pe beo al mi likinge’, is used throughout the 
text of A Talking, including the section based on the Orison; and, by 
skilful expansion and variation that links it more closely with the passage 
to which it is attached, the importance of the device is increased con- 
siderably: 

Swete Iesu my leoue lyf. Let me beo pi seruaunt. and lere me for to loue pe. 
& mak me for to serue pe. louynde lord’ so pat onliche pi loue. be euer al my 
lyking. my pou3t and my longyng. Amen Iesu heuene kyng. (H, p. 346; 
W, p. 4.) 

Let me be pi seruaunt gentil and hende. and lere me forte loue pe my derworpe 
lord’ so pat in pe loue of pe. my lyking and my Ioye. wipouten eny opur mong 
euer be rooted fast. (H, p. 356; W, p. 36.) 


The writing of lyrical meditations, in fact, or the revision of older 
prayers, was an exercise in rhetoric as well as in devotion. It may even be 
that the devotion was held to lie in the craftsmanship, that the existence 
of different versions of these prayers is to be attributed in part to a piety 
that delighted in refining beauty to God’s greater glory. Yet the writer 
of A Talking was aiming at excellence in a style of fine writing long estab- 
lished in English. He was practised in a few newer refinements and he 
made as lavish use of the old ones as he could, just as he introduced some 
later developments of thought and images recently become popular; with 
style as with matter, the additions and modifications emphasize the con- 
siderable basis that is traditional. Style and matter have their ultimate 
origin, without a doubt, in Latin writings, and we may equally suppose 
that the later accretions are derived from Latin models of more recent 
date." 

The problem of the relationship between A Talking and the Meditations 
on the Passion remains to be solved. They certainly share common 
themes, common verbal elements, and obvious similarities of style. A 
closer investigation of the rhetorical features of the Meditations seems 
warranted, for comparison with the fully authenticated works of Rolle. 
The result would be, not merely another criterion of authorship, but an 
indication of how much Rolle himself owed to the English devotional 
tradition we have been considering. 


! Probably from manuals of dictamen; see ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, loc. cit. 
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THREE NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S PLANTS 
By J. W. Lever 


HARMLESS by-product of the Shakespeare industry has long been 
A successfully marketed in the form of lush little manuals of country 
lore bearing vaguely on the birds, plants, and flowers of the plays. Wild 
life in Warwickshire, kitchen herbs in Ann Hathaway’s garden, rustic 
rambles by the banks of Avon: such themes afford peripheral solace for 
many who shy from the fiercer joys of direct contact with Shakespeare’s 
work. On a more intellectual plane are the commentaries of serious 
naturalists and antiquarians whose discoveries (interesting in themselves) 
have often only a remote relevance to the text they are meant to illustrate. 
Samples of both types are plentifully stocked in the Furness Variorum, to 
be taken up into the ‘Arden’ Shakespeare and thence retailed in the school 
text-books. A more up-to-date mode of research associates Shakespeare’s 
nature-references with the suppressed memories, sexual symbols, and 
archetypal myths tracked down in psychiatric clinics—the difference being 
that there is no living patient to whisper on the couch and no way of 
checking one’s guesses. Behind all three approaches is the time-worn 
conception of Shakespeare as an unlettered genius, a kind of natura 
naturans. ‘He was naturally learn’d; he needed not the spectacles of Books 
to read Nature; he look’d inwards’—or outwards to the Warwickshire 
meadows—‘and found her there.’ I hope to show how, in three familiar 
instances, he did quite the reverse. The inference to be drawn, if so, is that 
Shakespeare, like other Renaissance authors, often preferred to read nature 
through the spectacles of books, and as a creative artist drew his inspiration 
less from traditional lore and buried memories of his Stratford youth than 
from the best works to be found on the London book-stalls. 


1. The Cuckoo Song 


When Dasies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Ladie-smockes all siluer white, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew 
Do paint the Medowes with delight: 
The Cuckow then on euerie tree 
Mockes married men, for thus sings he 
Cuckow. 
Cuckow, Cuckow: O word of feare, 
Vnpleasing to a married eare. 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. ii. go2z-10) 
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Probably no song in Shakespeare conveys so freshly the authentic note 
of the English country-side in spring. Such is the artistry, it seems beyond 
question that here Shakespeare was thinking of his rustic past before the 
city claimed him. The first four lines are the delight of country-lorists, and 
even the rest of the stanza, though less enthused over, gives off the right 
Elizabethan ring (Ann Hathaway’s bed; Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer; life ran 
high in those days). 

. Typical is this sort of animadversion : 

Not only do lady-smocks adorn the meadows in which young Will wiled away 
the happy hours, gathering golden king-cups or chasing the yellow butterfly in 
its freakish flight. The pale lilac flowers occur, but more sparingly, among the 
forest trees at Welcombe, in company with ‘daisies pied and violets blue’.' 


However, there is a slight contretemps or hitch, for if lady-smocks (what- 
ever they are) are pale lilac, why did Shakespeare call their colour silver- 
white? Could the Stratford Peasant have forgotten? Another writer put 
forward the following explanation: 


Shakespeare’s botany can be trusted . . . we can always read in faith. ... 
Gather a lady-smock as you tread the rising grass in fragrant May, and altho’ 
in individuals the petals are sometimes cream-colour, as a rule the flower viewed 
in the hand is lilac-pale, but purely and indisputably lilac. Where then is the 
silver whiteness? It is the ‘meadows’, remember, that are painted. When, as 
often happens, the flower is so plentiful as to hide the turf, and most particularly 
if the ground be aslope, and the sun shining from behind us, all is changed; the 
flowers are lilac no longer; the meadow is literally silver-white.* 


I have not checked this observation, but clearly it will not do. The colour 
of the flower is given; the meadows are only painted with delight. In any 
case, the stated admixture of pied daisies, blue violets, and yellow cuckoo- 
buds would spoil the monochrome. 

And there are further difficulties. What about ‘Cuckow buds of yellow 
hew’? Cuckoo-flower is an old-established name for the Cardamine pra- 
tensis, mentioned in Lyte’s Herbal as far back as 1578. But again Shake- 
speare seems to be wrong about the colour, and here no manipulation of 
light-effects will help. As Whalley said flatly in the mid-eighteenth century: 


Cuckow-flower is so far from being yellow, that it has not the least tincture or 
shade inclining to that hue.* 


Perhaps cuckoo-buds are not synonymous with cuckoo-flowers? Other 


! F. G. Savage, Flora and Folk-Lore of Shakespeare (London, 1924), pp. 45-46. 

2 Grindon (cited in Furness Variorum, L.L.L., v. ii. 903). Savage also paraphrases this 
passage. 

3 In Furness Variorum, L.L.L., v. ii. 904. H. C. Hart in the ‘Arden’ edition asked: 
‘Has “‘yellow hue” a special force of jealousy, appropriate to the context?’ 
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plants have been suggested by naturalists—crocus, crowfoot, cowslips, 
marsh marigolds, buttercups : in fact cuckoo-buds remain anybody’s guess. 
Moreover—retyrning to ‘Ladie smockes’—can one be sure that Shake- 
speare brought this country name with him from Stratford; learned it, as 
it were, from his mother’s lips? It does not recur anywhere else in his 
works; nor in those of any writer before him. O.E£.D. has the following 
curious entry: 


Lady-smock: A common name for the Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pratensis. 
1588 sHaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 905. Ladie-smockes all siluer white. 1597 
GERARDE Herbal 11. xviii. 203. They are commonly called in Latine, Flos 
Cuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers . . . at the Namptwich in Cheshire. . . 
Ladie smockes. 


Lady-smocks then are the same as cuckoo-flowers, which, with individual 
exceptions, are pale lilac. But if lady-smock was a common name for them, 
it is strange that neither Lyte nor Turner nor any lesser herbalist mentioned 
the word, careful as these were to list all the various plant-names they knew. 
As for Gerarde, he was of north-country origin, and Nantwich was a long 
way from Stratford. 

However, a second glance at the reference in O.E.D. provides the clue to 
the whole mystery. 1588 is, of course, an entirely conjectural date for the 
composition of Love’s Labour’s Lost. The first quarto, ‘newly corrected and 
augmented’, was printed in 1598: Gerarde’s Herball came out in the pre- 
vious year. About this time Shakespeare had moved to Mountjoy’s house 
in Silver Street, near Gerarde’s ‘physic garden’ at Holborn; and the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, where Gerarde in 1598 examined candidates for 
admission to the company, was just opposite. But one does not need to 
postulate that they were acquaintances. ‘The handsome folio of the Herball 
with over 1,800 woodcuts procured from Frankfort by the royal printer 
was an event in the book world. On the face of it there was no reason why 
Shakespeare should not have taken the word Ladie-smockes from the 
Herball; and one has only to turn up the relevant chapter to find evidence 
of this—and a good deal besides. 

Chapter 18 of Book II is entitled ‘Of wilde water Cresses or Cuckow 
flowers’. Gerarde lists six varieties, all but one of which he terms ‘ladie 
smocks’. The fifth variety, ‘Milke white Ladie smockes’, is described as 
follows : 

5. Milke white Ladie smockes hath stalkes rising immediately from the roote, 
deuiding themselues into sundrie small twiggie and hard braunches, set with 
leaues like those of Serpillum. The flowers growe at the top, made of fower leaues 
of a yellowish colour.' 


¥ My emphases. 
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He continues in his usual way, describing the habitat, time of flowering, 
and nomenclature. 


The place. These kinds of Cuckowe flowers, grow not so much in waters as 
they do in moist medowes. . . . 

The time. These flower for the most part in Aprill and Maie, when the Cuckowe 
doth begin to sing her pleasant notes without stammering. 

The names. They are commonly called in Latine Flos Cuculi, for the reason 
aforesaid . . . it is called in the Germaine toong Wildercress: in French Passerage 
sauuage: in English Cuckowe flowers: in Northfolke, Caunterburie bels: at the 
Namptwich in Cheshire where I had my beginning, Ladie smockes, which hath 
giuen me cause to christen it after my countrie fashion. 


The conclusions to be drawn are: (i) that the Cheshire name ‘Lady- 
smocks’ came into standard English through Gerarde’s idiosyncrasy, and 
that Shakespeare took it straight from the Herball; (ii) that the ‘milk-white’ 
variety, catching his fancy, was transmuted for aesthetic and perhaps 
metrical reasons into ‘siluer-white’ ; (iii) that the ‘fower leaues of a yellowish 
colour’ (what Gerarde meant here is not clear—probably he was thinking 
of the pale-green calyx) became impossible cuckoo-buds of yellow hue; 
(iv) that the meadow habitat, the spring season, and the cuckoo allusion all 
wove themselves into his song. It seems clear from this that the 1598 
Quarto of Love’s Labour’s Lost was indeed, as its title-page declares, newly 
revised and augmented: the songs at the end being perhaps not the only 
innovation. 


ul. Shallow and the Mandrake 


I doe remember him at Clements Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a 
Cheese-paring. When hee was naked, hee was, for all the world, like a forked 
Radish, with a Head fantastically caru’d vpon it with a Knife. He was so forlorne, 
that his Dimensions (to any thicke sight) were inuincible [invisible]. Hee was 
the very Genius of Famine: yet lecherous as a monkie, & the whores cald him 
mandrake. . . . (2 Henry IV, 111. ii. 334-42) 


Why did they call him mandrake? Had it anything to do with the forked 
radish with the fantastic head? In his chapter for Shakespeare’s England 
(vol. i, pp. 500-15) Sir William Thistleton- Dyer wondered whether Shake- 
speare was thinking of some figure he had seen in a Herbal. He looked into 
Lyte’s work, found nothing to confirm his guess, and left the matter for 
others to follow up. Fripp, however, in his Shakespeare’s Haunts (1929), 
pp. 82-83, set forth a detailed explanation: 


Falstaff sketches him (Shallow) inimitably, on the suggestion of a marginal 
note to Genesis xxx. 14 in the Geneva version of the Bible, with help of an 
illustration of the mandrake in Gerarde’s just-published Herball. ... This note 
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in the Bible on the mandrake is ‘A kind of herb whose root hath a certain likeness 
of the figure of a man.’ Gerarde is more circumstantial: “The root is whitish, 
divided into two or three parts resembling the legs of a man, with other parts 
adjoining thereto as the privy part.’ He quotes its use in the Bible as a means of 
fruitfulness (as by Rachel) and among the ancient Greeks as a philtre or potion 
to excite desire—whence a point in the ridicule of young Shallow by loose ladies 
in the neighbourhood of Clement’s Inn. 


This is so explicit that it blocks the way to further inquiry, and has now 
passed into the canon of the New Variorum. Actually Gerarde is even more 
circumstantial than the quotation from him suggests. He disliked to per- 
petuate superstitions, and his description of the mandrake amounts to a 
total refutation of Fripp’s points. Here are the relevant passages in full: 


The roote is long, thick, whitish, diuided many times into two or three parts, 
resembling the legs of a man, with other parts of his body adioining thereto as 
the priuie parts, as it hath been reported; whereas in truth it is no otherwise then in 
the rootes of carrots, parsneps, and suchlike, forked or deuided into two or more parts, 
which nature taketh no account of' .. . For I my selfe and my seruaunts also haue 
digged vp, planted and replanted verie many, & yet neuer could either perceive 
shape of man or woman." (Herball, Book II, ch. 6) 


The illustration in the Herball shows an ordinary forked root, with no 
resemblance to the human form and no head fantastically carved. How- 
ever, the true explanation of Falstaff’s similes is given in the same para- 
graph: Fripp would surely have found it had he read the original work. 
For Gerarde’s rationalism leads him on to expose a vulgar fallacy with some 
warmth: 

But the idle drones that haue little or nothing to do but eate and drinke, haue 
bestowed some of their time in caruing the rootes of Brionie, forming them to the 
shape of men & women; which falsifying practise hath confirmed the errour 
amongst the simple and vnlearned people, who have taken them vpon their 
report to be the true Mandrakes. (Ibid.) 


We can now follow the association of ideas in Falstaff’s (that is, in 
Shakespeare’s) mind. First pictured as a man made after supper of a 
cheese-paring (by idle drones that have little or nothing to do but eat and 
drink) Shallow’s naked figure next recalls the forked radish left beside the 
cheese: like the roots of ‘carrots, parsneps and such-like’, it resembles a 
mandrake, as Gerarde describes it: and the two notions suggest the fake 
mandrake passed round in the tavern and shown off to the local whores, to 
the accompaniment of bawdy cross-talk and shrill giggles. Shallow, who 
swore the tunes the car-men whistled were his own fancies and good-nights, 
was just the man to carry one about. Had his companions been the bona- 
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robas he alleged, they might have retorted with Gerarde’s scientific dis- 
claimers. But as mere overscutched hussies (simple and unlearned people) 
their understandable response was to call him The Mandrake behind 
his back. 

Gerarde was sceptical of the fertilizing or aphrodisiac properties attributed 
to the mandrake, and interpreted in his own way the reference in the 
Geneva Bible: 


Great and strange effects are supposed to be in Mandrakes, to cause women to 
be fruitfull and beare children if they shall but carie the same neer unto their 
bodies. Some do from hence ground it, for that Rahel desired to haue her sisters 
Mandrakes (as the text is translated) but if we looke well into the circumstances 
which there we shall finde, we may rather deame otherwise. Young Ruben 
brought home amiable and sweete smelling flowers (for so signifieth the Hebrewe 
word, which is used Cantic. 7. 13 in the same sence:) and the lad brought them 
home rather for their beautie & smell, then for their vertue. (Ibid., p. 282) 


However, he endorsed the classical estimate of the mandrake’s powers as 
a narcotic: 


Dioscorides doth particularly set downe many faculties heereof, of which not- 
withstanding there be none proper vnto it, sauing those that depende vpon the 
drowsie and sleeping power thereof which qualitie consisteth more in the roote 
then in any other part. (Ibid., p. 281) 


In this he was at one with Lyte, who gives a specific remedy: 


The wine wherein the root of Mandrage hath been steeped or boiled, causeth 
sleepe and swageth all paine, wherefore men do giue it (very well) to such as they 
intend to cut, sawe, or burne, in any part of their bodies, bicause they shall 
feele no paine. (Lyte, Herbal, 1595 ed., Book II, ch. 84) 


Shakespeare in serious contexts preferred the botanical term ‘mandragora’ 
to the popular word ‘mandrake’! and thought of it in accordance with these 
better-reputed claims. 


Cleo. Ha, ha, giue me to drinke Mandragora. 
Char. Why Madam? 
Cleo. That I might sleepe out this great gap of time: 
My Anthony is away. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, 1. v. 4~7) 


As a narcotic, mandragora was commonly associated with poppies and the 
use of opium. A simple way of preparing a sleeping-draught was to make 


Poppy syrup. 


* This was noticed by Thistleton-Dyer in Shakespeare’s England (‘Shakespeare’s 
Flowers’, vol. i). 
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The decoction of the leaues and heads of Poppie, made in water and drunke 
causeth sleepe. .. . 
Of the heads boiled in water, is made a sirupe, which doth also cause sleepe, 
and is very good against the subtill rheumes and Catharrhes. . . . 
(Of Poppie. Lyte, Herbal, Book III, ch. 81) 


Iago, watching his poison at work in Othello’s mind, naturally coupled the 
two drugs. 


Looke where he comes: Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsie Syrrups of the world 

Shall euer medicine thee to that sweete sleepe 

Which thou owd’st yesterday. (Othello, i111. iii. 331-4) 


As closely as he could, Shakespeare kept pace with the best scientific 
knowledge of his time, correcting his mistakes as he went on.' Between 
Shallow’s mock-mandrake and Iago’s or Cleopatra’s mandragora lies the 
difference between farce and tragedy. 


11. Ophelia’s Flowers 


Ophe. 'There’s Rosemary, that’s for Remembraunce. Pray loue remember: 
and there is Paconcies [pansies], that’s for Thoughts. 

Laer. A document in madnesse, thoughts & remembraunce fitted. 

Ophe. There’s Fennell for you, and Columbines: ther’s Rew for you, and 
heere’s some for me. Wee may call it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies: Oh you must 
weare your Rew with a difference. There’s a Daysie, I would giue you some 
Violets, but they wither’d all when my Father dyed: They say, he made a 
good end; 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my ioy. 

Laer. Thought, and Affliction, Passion, Hell it selfe: 


She turnes to Fauor, and to prettinesse. 
(Hamlet, tv. v. 174-88) 


Laertes grasped the meaning of Ophelia’s behaviour and summed up 
precisely the impression it was meant to convey. Madness has numbed her 
to all strong feeling; she has regressed into a simplified world of pretty 
gestures and childlike responses. Only a sentimentalized grief at her 
father’s death seeps in from the outer world of reality. Since this does not 
give much scope for critical acumen, all kinds of subtleties have been read 


™ Shakespeare has two early references to the mandrake: (1) Would curses kill, as doth 
the Mandrakes grone (2 Henry VI, 111. ii. 310); (2) And shrikes like Mandrakes torne out 
of the earth (R. & . tv. iii. 48). In both cases Shakespeare follows popular folk-lore for 
lack of a better guide. After the appearance of Gerarde’s Herball (1597) his references 


become botanically correct. 
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into her actions, and the pages of the Variorum bristle with conjectures. 
Ophelia, it has been said, confuses Laertes with her lover Hamlet and 
therefore gives him rosemary to remember her, keeping pansies for her own 
love thoughts. (How, one wonders, does she show this delusion on the 
stage ?)—She gives the King fennel ‘for flattery’ (why flatter him? Or if 
she means that he is a flatterer, what is the relevance here ?)—and colum- 
bines ‘for cuckoldry’ (whatever Claudius may have been, he was no cuckold). 
She gives the Queen rue ‘for repentance’ and takes some herself ‘for 
sorrow’, thus showing a flair for semantics: 


After having given the queen ‘rue’ to remind her of the sorrow and contrition 
she ought to feel for her incestuous marriage, Ophelia tells her she may wear it 
with a difference, to distinguish it from that worn by Ophelia herself, because her 
tears flowed from the loss of a father, those of the queen ought to flow for her 
guilt. (Furnivall, Shakespeare Variorum) 


(This presupposes a clairvoyant knowledge of the Queen’s situation not 
shown elsewhere in the play, as well as a capacity for fine psychological 
perception that seems odd in Ophelia.) 

As in other instances, an acquaintance with the most widely read Eliza- 
bethan books on plants, combined with a readiness to accept the explana- 
tions Shakespeare himself provided, will make the passage clear enough. 
It is essential to remember that the flower symbolism had to be understood 
by an ordinarily intelligent audience, or the scene would be meaningless. 
No interpretation too recondite to be followed in the theatre may be 
admitted. 


Rosemary for remembrance, pansies for thoughts 


Like most of the plants that Ophelia distributes, rosemary had multiple 
virtues. Being ‘hot and dry in the second degree’ it was good for all cold, 
moist disorders. But it was particularly effective as a stimulant for the 
brain. 

The Arabians, and other Phisitions succeeding, do write, that Rosemarie 
comforteth the braine, the memorie, the inward senses, and restoreth speech 


unto them that are possessed with the dumbe paulsie. . . . 
(Gerarde, Herball, Book III, ch. 6)' 


With its reputation for restoring speech and memory, and perhaps because 
it came into flower twice in a year, rosemary popularly symbolized new life 
and was used for decking corpses at funerals. Mention of it by Ophelia to 
her brother would at once suggest to the audience the death of their 
common father, whom they would naturally assume Laertes was being 
enjoined to remember. Pansies in the context need even less explanation. 


* Here Gerarde closely paraphrases Lyte’s Herbal, Book II, ch. 85. 
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They had a number of different names and some ‘physic virtues’; but 
Ophelia’s words fixed attention upon the French derivation mentioned in 
all the herbals: pensée or pensée menue: not love thoughts, but thoughts of 
any kind, and here inevitably of the dead Polonius. The notion that she 
confused Laertes with Hamlet is thus based solely on her addressing him 
as ‘love’: a not unusual word for a sister to use to her brother. 


Fennel and Columbines for the King 


Fennel is a sweet-smelling herb, on whose virtues the herbals laid special 
stress. It remedied a great variety of disorders—kidney trouble, venereal 
disease, digestive complaints, lung and liver ailments, worms in the ears, 
and defective eyesight—being in fact almost a panacea. Had Ophelia 
intended any particular use for it; she would have had to indicate this to be 
understood, especially if the use was symbolical, e.g. to make the King ‘see’ 
more clearly. (By all indications Claudius lacked neither sight nor insight.) 

One comes back to the flattery implication. Malone originated the notion, 
quoting from A Handfull of Pleasaunt Delites ‘fennel is for flatterers’ and 
from Florio ‘Dare finocchio: To give fennel, to flatter’.! Now, bearing in 
mind the qualities of fennel, it is clear that the giver must be the flatterer, 
not the recipient; and in the dramatic context Ophelia has no reason to 
flatter the King—at least, in the modern pejorative sense of the word. 
However, in Elizabethan English, ‘flatter’ (originally to smooth, stroke, 
caress) had other shades of meaning. O.E.D. gives four of these, with 
several illustrations from Shakespeare: 


6. To beguile, charm away (sorrow etc.) also, to beguile, charm to tears 
(obs.). . . .? 

7. To encourage or cheer with hopeful or pleasing representations. . . . 

b. To please with the belief, idea or suggestion that. . . 

8. To ‘caress’, gratify (the eye, ear, etc.). .. .? 


“To give fennel’, it appears, was roughly equivalent to our ‘hand someone 
a bouquet’. Figuratively this can mean, in the modern sense, to flatter ; but 
when someone actually presents flowers, the secondary implication need 
not suggest itself in ordinary circumstances. The gift of a fragrant herb of 
many virtues merely signifies a desire to please or gratify ; and if fennel, like 


* H.N. Ellacombe, The Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare (London 1884), also 
quotes Jonson, The Case Is Altered, 11. 2: ‘Your good lord! O how this smells of Fennel!’ 
Other instances are to be found in Lyly and Greene. 

2 Cf. Keats, Eve of St. Agnes: ‘Music’s golden tongue Flatter’d to tears this aged man 
and poor’. Shakespeare, Sonnet 33: ‘Full many a glorious morning have I seen Flatter the 
mountain-tops with sovereign eye’. 
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flattery, acquired an ironical meaning in some contexts, there is no obvious 
reason to attribute this to Ophelia’s action here. 

But since Ophelia joins columbines to the fennel, there can be no doubt 
at all as to her good intentions. I do not know where Weston got his 
notion, taken up into the Variorum and repeated in the New Cambridge 
Hamlet, that to the Elizabethans columbines signified cuckoldry because of 
the horns on their nectaria. There is no hint of this idea in the herbals 
where the columbine’s shape is carefully described and its possible virtues 
discussed. Gerarde wrote innocently of 


. ». one flower with fiue little hollow hornes, as it were hanging foorth, with small 
leaves standing upright, of the shape of little birds. 
(Of Columbines, Herball, Book II, ch. 431) 


Even assuming that Elizabethan naturalists were more ingenuous than 
some Shakespearian scholars, the nobles and gentry of that day were not. 
They had reason to be sensitive to innuendoes about their marital relations. 
Yet in at least two instances their heraldry included columbine emblems. 


In crest of Barons Grey of Vitten: Item his creste with the favron, or, sette on 
a left-hande glove, argent, out thereof issuynge, caste over threade, a braunch of 


Collobyns, blue, the stalk vert. (MS. Coll. of Arms i. 13, fol. 35%) 
He beareth argent, a chevron sable between three Columbines slipped proper, 
by the name of Hall of Coventry. (Gwillim, Coronary Herbs)" 


A man did not make himself a sitting target for the most popular joke of the 
age, and the idea of ‘columbines for cuckoldry’, apart from its unsuitability 
in the case of Claudius, is in itself absurd. 

Why then did Ophelia give Claudius columbines? Partly because they 
were beautiful (Spenser in the Amoretti likens his lady’s neck to a bunch of 
columbines) and chiefly because they were just the right flowers to present 
to a king. Gerarde’s nomenclature makes this plain: 


called . . . of Dalecampius of Lovaine, Fovis flos; of some Herba Leonis, or the 
herbe wherein the Lion doth delight . . . in French Ancoiles: in English Columbine 
(Herball, Book II, ch. 431) 


Jove’s flower: the herb of the Lion: what more courtly compliment could 
be intended? The gift of fennel and columbines together signified that 
loyalty to her sovereign which Ophelia manifested so constantly and so 
unfortunately throughout the play. 


Rue for the Queen, and some for Ophelia 


Here again primary must be distinguished from secondary associations. 
Hamlet was originally written to be acted, not pored over in the study. 


* Quoted by Ellacombe, op. cit., p. 57 (1896 ed.). 
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Just as an audience would not think of pejorative meanings in the giving of 
fennel unless they were indicated, so it would not see a pun in the offer of 
rue until it was hinted at. The immediate thought when Ophelia handed 
rue to the Queen would be: what are its properties as a plant? Now rue 
had composite virtues: Lyte lists as many as twenty, and Gerarde follows 
him fairly closely. Like rosemary it was a mental stimulant: 


q) The juice of Rue with Vinegar giuen to smell vnto doth reuiue and quicken 


such as haue the Lethargy, or the sleeping and forgetfull sicknesse. 
(Lyte, Herbal, Book II, ch. 83) 


Like fennel, it was good for the eyesight :' 


u) The juice of wilde Rue mingled with honie, wine, the juice of Fenel, and 
the gaule of a hen, quickeneth the sight, and removeth all cloudes and the perles 
in the eies. (Ibid.) 


But both rosemary and fennel have already been presented to Laertes and 
the King: anyhow, there are so many qualities associated with rue that no 
one ‘physic virtue’ stands out unmistakably from the rest. Momentarily, 
therefore, Ophelia’s gift is without significance. But then she repeats the 
gesture, taking some rue for herself. And with this, the secondary meaning 
occurs to the audience. The situation of the mad girl clasping her rue is 
sufficiently poignant without any search for alternative significances. What 
of the Queen—is she meant to participate in Ophelia’s ‘rue’? Hastily, 
Ophelia interposes : ‘We may call it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies. Oh you must 
weare your Rew with a difference.’ Rue, that is, has another name, herb- 
grace, with no unhappy associations : she had meant it in that sense. For to 
Ophelia the Queen was still ‘the beauteous Maiesty of Denmark’, and just 
as she had given the King columbines, the herb of the lion, so she was 
giving the Queen the herb of grace. It is the same gesture as Perdita’s in 
the Winter’s Tale: 
Reuerend Sirs, 
For you, there’s Rosemary, and Rue, these keepe 
Seeming and sauour all the Winter long: 


Grace, and Remembraunce be to you both. 
(IV. iii. 73-6) 


’ Gerarde quotes a distich associating the two plants: 
Of Fennel, Roses, Verveine, Rue and Celandine, 
Is made a water good to cleere the sight of eyne. 
(Herball, Book II, ch. 394) 

2 The exclamation ‘Oh’ suggests that Ophelia believes the Queen has misunderstood her; 
she is trying to reassure her. I think the Queen has sighed at the spectacle of Ophelia with 
her rue. Ophelia, who has gone round distributing her flowers with a curtsy and a smile, 
notices it with the sudden perception of insanity, assumes that she is sighing because she 
too has been given rue, and seeks to reassure her. 
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A Daisy, but no Violets 


It is unlikely that the daisy has any symbolical meaning here. Ophelia 
adds it by way of making amends for the offence she fancies she has given 
over the rue. (Perhaps she is disappointed that the Queen has not brightened 
up on hearing that rue is really meant for grace.) The daisy —‘that unassum- 
ing Commonplace of Nature’, as Wordsworth called it—was undis- 
tinguished for its physic virtues and had no obvious application to the 
Queen. Ophelia does not give us any hints, and I am inclined to think that, 
as in a dozen lyrics of the time, its associations were merely decorative. 
Yet once morean ulterior meaning has been teased out, and modern editions 
still gloss the daisy as ‘dissembling’, with what relevance it is hard to see.! 

But there are no violets to give the Queen, and as she mentions them, 
Ophelia’s thoughts return to her father. Every Elizabethan would know 
‘why, and be suitably touched. For violets with their quiet beauty, their 
fragrance, and their many virtues were held to typify all manly qualities. 
Gerarde cannot speak too highly of them. 


March Violets of the Garden, which haue a great prerogatiue aboue others, 
not only because the minde conceiueth a certaine pleasure and recreation by 
smelling and handling of these most odoriferous flowers, but also for that very 
many by these Violets receiue ornament and comely grace, for there be made of 
them Garlands for the heade, nose gaies and poesies, which are delightfull to 
looke on and pleasant to smell to, speaking nothing of their appropriate vertues; 
yea Gardens themselues receiue by these the greatest ornament of all, chiefest 
beautie, and most gallant grace; and the recreation of the minde which is taken 
hereby, cannot be but verie good and honest; for they admonish & stir up a man 
to that which is comely & honest; for flowers through their beautie, varietie of 
colour, and exquisite forme, do bring to a liberall and gentle manly minde, the 
remembraunce of honestie, Comelinesse, and all kinds of vertues. 

(Herball, Book II, p. 703) 


With the passing of Polonius, who was, to his daughter at least, all honesty 
and comeliness, the violets have withered. Nous n’irons plus aux bots. 
The above considerations add nothing whatever to the episode as 
Shakespeare, I believe, conceived it. Ophelia’s behaviour accords with her 
brother’s comments. She turns al] to favour and to prettiness. There is 
no need to read into her words or actions confusions of identity between 
brother and lover, fey intuitions of the secret sins of Claudius and Gertrude, 


? Dr. Wilson quotes from Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier: ‘Next them grew the 
dissembling daisie, to warne such light of love wenches not to trust every faire promise 
that such amorous bachelers make them.’ If the warning applies to Ophelia, she should 
have kept the daisy for herself. The passage is meaningless where Gertrude is concerned— 
Claudius seems to have kept any promises he made to her as an ‘amorous bachelor’. Any- 
how, would an audience know Greene’s pamphlet by heart? 
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or psychological subtleties well beyond her range. She merely enjoins 
Laertes, in the language of flowers, to remember their dead father and to 
think of him; pays dainty compliments to the King and Queen, honouring 
the one with flowers of gratification and royalty, the other with the herb of 
grace; keeps her ‘rue’ to herself; adds another flower to make up to the 
Queen for a slight misunderstanding over the rue; and rests her thoughts 
on her father, the most manly man she has known. It is all in keeping with 
Ophelia’s character, her good intentions, her abysmal ignorance of life. The 
picture of Ophelia and her flowers, after the removal of some scholarly 
cobwebs, is restored to its clear outlines and simple pathos. 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON THE CHARGE THAT MILTON 
FORGED THE PAMELA PRAYER IN THE EIKON 
BASILIKE 


By Merritt Y. HuGHEs 


I 


NEW Bibliography of the EYKON BASILIKE of King Charles the First with 
a note on the Authorship, by Francis F. Madan,' will be read with 
interest by Milton scholars for its incidental disproof of the old charge by 
Thomas Wagstaff that Milton and the regicide Bradshaw conspired with 
the printer William Dugard to annex Pamela’s prayer in Sidney’s Arcadia 
(111. vi), with three authentic royal prayers, to a late edition of the Ezkon, 
so that in Eikonoklastes Milton might accuse King Charles of preparing 
for death with the prayer of a ‘heathen fiction praying to a heathen god’.? 
Madan’s interest in the charge is strictly subordinate to his bibliographical 
purpose. Ina note of hardly more than a page he observes that the evidence 
which he has accumulated is ‘decisive’ against Wagstaff and his sup- 
porters, William Lauder and Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth century and 
S. B. Liljegren and Paul Phelps-Morand in the twentieth. It is decisive, 
he thinks, for three reasons: first, that ‘the circumstances in which Dugard 
printed the four prayers’ for the first time and the circumstances of his 
arrest ‘on 16 March, 1649, . . . leave no room for the suggestion that he 
could or would have listened to any such dishonest proposal on the part of 
Milton’. The edition in question is No. 22 in Madan’s order, No. 45 in 
Edward Almack’s A Bibliography of The King’s Book or Eikon Basilike.* 
Madan dates its publication on 15 March almost certainly, or the day 
before Dugard’s arrest and his alleged conspiracy with Milton and Brad- 
shaw. Secondly, Madan observes that the ‘four prayers as printed by 
Dugard possess the undoubted authority of Edward Simmons, one of those 
most intimate in the councils of the King’. And in the third place he stresses 
a fact which Liljegren had recognized but treated as insignificant: that 
‘four prayers are mentioned in the licence granted to Playford—and after- 
wards used by Dugard—as early as 23 February 1648/9’. 
The charge of forgery which was first brought against Milton in the 
second edition of Wagstaff’s A Vindication of King Charles the Martyr 
(1697) has become familiar through Liljegren’s renewal of it in full detail in 


® London: Bernard Quaritch, 1950. 
2 The Works of John Milton (New York, 1932), v. 86. 
3 A New Bibliography, p. 120. * London: Blades, East & Blades, 1896. 
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Studies in Milton. In the first edition of A Vindication (1693) Wagstaff 
had urged that because the earliest editions of the Ezkon had not contained 
Pamela’s prayer or any of the four prayers, which Dugard was the first to 
append to it, there was ‘great reason to believe, that the King did never 
make use of it’.2_ In 1697 he supported his indictment of Milton with a 
story that he attributed to the printer Henry Hills on the authority of his 
physicians, Thomas Gill and Francis Barnard. From them, Wagstaff said, 
he had learned that ‘Pamela’s Prayer, was transferr’d out of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia into Eixwv BaowWuxny by a contrivance of Bradshaw’s 
and Milton’s’. The contrivance was understood to be an offer of release 
from arrest for Dugard on the day of or following his apprehension for 
having printed the Ezkon, on condition that he should print the book again 
with an appendix containing the three prayers that Charles had used before 
his execution and given to Bishop Juxon before mounting the scaffold, plus 
Pamela’s prayer from the Arcadia. 

A main objection to this ‘contrivance’ of Milton and Bradshaw is the 
fact that, for it to be effective, not only Dugard but also a number of other 
surreptitious printers of the Eikon should have been suborned to publish the 
work with an appendix of the royal prayers. As R. W. Chambers pointed 
out in 1941, in ‘Poets and their Critics’,? Wagstaff involved himself in the 
absurd assumption that 
the Commonwealth Government, alarmed by the landslide in public opinion of 
which the popularity of the Eikon was at once a symptom and a cause, neverthe- 
less promoted the circulation of this devastating propaganda against themselves, 
if only they could secure the addition to it of a beautiful prayer. We are further 
asked to believe that they did this to such an extent that Milton could assert that 
‘all the best editions’ contained the prayer (and must therefore, if this accusation 
against Milton be true, have been published as a result of the efforts of himself, 
Bradshaw, and the Commonwealth authorities). 


One of the outstanding features of Madan’s Bibliography is its evi- 
dence of the haste of many of the earliest publishers of the Eikon to 
follow Dugard’s example by appending the royal prayers to their already 
printed stocks of books. There can be no doubt that both the publishers 
and the public accepted the prayers in good faith, or that from their first 
appearance no copy of the Ezkon that lacked them could sell to advan- 
tage. If the conspiracy with Dugard is assumed, it must be acknowledged 
to have had a far more sweeping and prompt success than the conspira- 
tors bargained for, and than Milton’s modern denigrators are prepared to 
explain. 

It is not necessary here to recall even the outline of Wagstaff’s strangely 

1 Lund, 1918. ? Quoted by Liljegren in Studies in Milton, p. 56. 

3 In Proceedings of the British Academy, 1941, p. 47. 
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mistaken attempt to prove that Dugard issued the first edition of the Eikon 
to contain the prayers as late as November 1649, and actually a few days 
after the publication of Eikonoklastes. His elaborate statement of his case 
has been almost equally elaborately studied by Liljegren, whose main 
interest in it was to expose Wagstaff’s mistake in identification of the first 
edition of the Eikon to carry Pamela’s prayer. Liljegren rightly insisted on 
the vital importance of correct identification of that edition, and could not 
understand the comparative indifference to it that Edward Almack pro- 
fessed in his bibliographical work on the Eikon.' Yet Liljegren accepted 
Almack’s recognition of the fifth edition in his arrangement as the first to 
carry ‘A Perfect Copie of Prayers used by His Majesty In the time of His 
Sufferings: Delivered to Doctor Juxon, Bishop of London, immediately 
before His Death’. Although Liljegren had spent months in personal 
examination of every copy of the Eizkon in the British Museum in order to 
check Almack’s findings, he did not suspect Almack’s error on this (and 
many another) crucial point. In the pivotal eighth chapter of Studies in 
Milton—the chapter entitled ‘A Bibliography of the Eikon’—he made it the 
corner-stone of his support of the charge of forgery against Milton. 
Madan’s evidence now proves that Almack’s fifth and sixth ‘editions’ were 
the second and third issues of the third edition in the group published by 
Richard Royston. In Madan’s order this edition is placed third. Con- 
clusive evidence is now given us that the appendixes containing the prayers 
and other new matter in the second and third issues of Royston’s third 
edition were derived from the edition which Almack placed forty-fifth in 
his arrangement. In Madan’s arrangement this edition stands in the 
twenty-second place and is positively identified as the first to contain the 
appendix of prayers. 

Liljegren’s case against Milton is further damaged by Madan’s exposure 
of his and Almack’s mistake in assuming that all of the Eikon’s ‘first six 
editions were undoubtedly by Dugard’.* In believing that all six of those 
editions were ‘undoubtedly by Dugard’ Liljegren was followed by Paul 
Phelps-Morand, who saw full confirmation of the charge against Milton in 
the fact that the first four editions did ‘not contain the prayers, while in the 
fifth and sixth they were added as an appendix’. Madan shows that only 
two of the early editions (Nos. 13 and 14 in his arrangement; in Almack’s, 
Nos. 8 and g) were by Dugard, and that none of the six early editions to 
which Liljegren pinned his case was by Dugard. 

® Edward Almack, A Bibliography of the King’s Book or Eikon Basilike (London, 1896), 
p. 49. Almack regarded the controversy over Pamela’s prayer as so futile that, had it been 
practicable, he ‘would not have noticed at great length either prayers or frontispieces’. 


2 Studies in Milton, p. 67. 
3 Paul Phelps-Morand in The Effects of his Political Life upon John Milton (Paris, 1939), 


p. 36. 
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No less damaging to the case against Milton is Madan’s demonstration 
that the edition by Dugard which was the first to append the royal prayers 
(No. 22) was originally planned to include them and did not carry them as 
an afterthought. The collation and table of contents show that the prayers, 
though separately paged from the Eikon, were a part of the basic design 
of the book. They are found on signatures P7"—-R4” together with some 
letters and ‘An Epitaph upon King Charles’. The Apophthegmata Carolina, 
which were compiled by Dugard’s proof-corrector, have independent 
pagination and signatures but are given in the table of contents and were 
also an integral part of the book. No copy is known to exist without them. 
The identification of Dugard as the printer on the title-page surely identi- 
fies him with the ‘W. D.’ on the title-page of the Eikon itself. It was for 
printing this edition with the four prayers included that Madan finds that 
Parliament ordered Dugard’s arrest on or about 15 March 1649. It is 
unnecessary to attribute his prompt release to Milton’s intervention. 
Madan points out that in defence of his bold printing of the book with 
his initials on the title-page Dugard—according to The Impartial Intelh- 
gencer—'produced a license to it’, and that the Stationers’ Register for 
2 April 1649 carries an entry showing that ‘before they were printed by 
Dugard, the four Prayers, and the Letter of the Prince, had been licensed 
to John Playford’. Playford’s licence was issued on 23 February 1649 by 
James Cranford, the strongly Presbyterian Rector of St. Christopher’s, 
whose dismissal from his post as a licenser of the press was directed in the 
same parliamentary order that was the warrant for Dugard’s arrest. 

Following the proof that, instead of conniving at Dugard’s printing of 
the Eikon with the royal prayers, Parliament arrested him for it, Madan 
brings overwhelming evidence that among the surreptitious printers of the 
work no misgiving about the value of the prayers as propaganda for the 
royal cause arose until after Milton’s attack on Pamela’s prayer in Eikono- 
klastes eight months later. It is significant that the anonymous author? 
of the Eikon Aklastos, writing in 1651 in direct reply to Milton, should have 
spent far more words in defence of Pamela’s prayer as ‘neither made by a 
heathen woman, nor to a heathen God’ than he did in casting doubt on 
‘the fact, that his Majest : made use of that prayer, or popt into the Bishopps 
hands as a relique of that exercise, though he might warrantably have vsed 
and professed it’. The truth about Pamela’s prayer seems to be—as 


* Madan, A New Bibliography, p. 169. 

2 The author is sometimes identified as Joseph Jane, whom Madan notes that Anthony 
Wood connected with Liskeard in Cornwall, and who was a member of the Oxford Parlia- 
ment in 1643. 

3 EIKQN AKAAZTOS The Image Vnbroaken. A Perspective of the Impudence, Falshood, 
Vanitie, and Prophannes, Published in a Libell entitled EIKRNOKAAZTHE [sic] against 
EIKQN BAZIAIKH . .. Printed Anno Dom. 1651. (p. 82.) 
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J. B. Williams noted in his remarks on Cranford’s licensing of it with the 
three others and their publication as a catch-penny pamphlet on 16 April 
1649—that actually the King ‘was in the habit of using it as a part of his 
devotions’.' If this seems doubtful, there should at least be no doubt of 
Milton’s right to assume that Charles died intending to appear as the 
author of the four prayers that were annexed to the Ezkon ‘in all the best 
editions’ no less definitely than he did as the author of the many prayers 
that are appended to all of its twenty-eight chapters. 


II 


In Liljegren’s judgement one of the strong pieces of evidence that Parlia- 
ment tried to suborn various printers to issue the Eikon with the four 
prayers including Pamela’s appended is the fact (which Masson first noted)? 
that on 16 March 1649 an entry for the printing of the King’s Book was 
made in the Stationers’ Register by Matthew Simmons, whose official 
relations with the Council of State are unquestionable, and who ‘by 1650 
. . . had printed at least half a dozen of Milton’s pamphlets—probably 
more’.3 Liljegren assumed* that Simmons made the entry intending to 
print the Eikon with what he knew to be a forged prayer appended to it. 
So sure was he of his surmise that he interpreted Simmons’s deletion of the 
entry on 6 August 1651 as indubitable evidence that he was afraid of ex- 
posure in a two-year-old conspiracy with Milton. In this opinion Liljegren 
has been followed by Phelps-Morand, who thinks that, without exception, 
‘we must follow Liljegren in questions of fact’.’ Although Phelps-Morand 
supposed that ‘There is no proof that Simmons ever made use of his copy- 
right’, he was so convinced of Liljegren’s thesis that he tried to label one 
of the editions in Almack’s list (No. 17) as by Simmons. This edition— 
which Madan places twentieth in his arrangement but dates about 25 March 
1649, and on amply sufficient evidence recognizes as having been printed 
by William Bentley, probably for John Williams—misled Phelps-Morand 
by what he regarded as its freedom from ornament and ‘everything likely 
to betray the identity of its printer or publisher’. So little did Phelps- 
Morand understand the make-up of the book that he was deceived by the 
fact that this ‘is the only one of the editions dated 1648 which combines 


? J. B. Williams in ‘Dr. Johnson’s Accusation against Milton’, British Review, ix (1915), 


440. 

? David Masson, The Life of Fohn Milton: Narrated in connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of his Time (London, 1877), iv. 148. 

3 William R. Parker in ‘Milton, Rothwell, and Simmons’, The Library, June 1937 
(p. ror). 

* Studies in Milton, p. 87. 

5 Effects, pp. 36-37. Phelps-Morand attached even greater importance than Liljegren 
did to the entire matter of the Simmons entry in the Stationers’ Register. 
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the Eikon and the four prayers into one work, and announces them on the 
main title-page of the book and in the table of contents’. Madan has 
observed that the edition in question was a close follower of No. 19 in his 
arrangement, ‘with a new title-page and the addition of the Prayers, &c, 
which are also added to the contents’.' He also notes that ‘As compared 
with No. 19, all the sheets, except E, H, N, O, and P, are reset or sub- 
stantially repaired’, and that ‘the make-up of different copies varies’. 
Phelps-Morand’s suggestion that Simmons was the printer of this edition 
is ignored by Madan because he has certainly identified as by Simmons 
another edition (No. 29 in his arrangement) which Almack overlooked in 
1896.7, And to the confusion of believers in Milton’s or the Council’s 
pressure upon the official printers to insert the ‘forged’ Pamela prayer in 
their editions, this edition which is now attributed to Simmons, happens 
to be one of the very few (if not the only one before 1662) of which it can 
be said that they ‘unaccountably’ did not include the prayers. 

No evidence exists which is known to explain Simmons’s motives for 
omitting the prayers or, for that matter, the motives of any of the minority 
of publishers of the Ezkon after the middle of March 1649, in whose editions 
they failed to appear. Doubt of their authenticity, or of the authenticity 
of one or more of them, may have been the explanation. Without particu- 
larly involving Pamela’s prayer, such doubt seems to go back in the record 
of the Eikon’s publication as far as the third edition in Madan’s list, when 
the prayers were added to its third issue by Royston’s printer. They had 
first been added in the second issue, four in number, with Pamela’s standing 
first, and with a sub-title that betrays their derivation from Dugard’s 
edition (No. 22 in Madan’s list). In the third issue a note following the 
errata declares that the second prayer, though ‘set downe according to other 
printed Copies, was yet none of His Majesties, . . . there being indeed but 
three left by His Majesty’. Had Royston heard that there was doubt about 
one of the four prayers because it was understood that the King had left 


* Madan, A New Bibliography, p. 31. 

2 Although Almack failed to include this edition in his Bibliography of the King’s Book, 
he did describe it—as Madan indicates—in The Cavalier Soldier’s Vade-mecum (1900), p. 27. 

3 Simmons’s motive for making his entry of the Eikon in the Stationers’ Register may 
never become clear. Masson thought it made in good faith with an intention to publish as 
soon as possible, an intention that had to be abandoned as Simmons became aware of the 
determination of the Council to check the publication of the work. Chambers—whose 
theory impresses Madan favourably—suggested that the entry may have been made with 
no immediate intention to publish the Eikon but rather with the design of preventing 
others from publishing it—‘a practice familiar to all who are concerned with the biblio- 
graphy of Shakespeare’s plays, in connexion with the “‘blocking entries” by which the 
actors often prevented piratical publication by causing a play to be entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in the name of a friendly publisher, who himself had no intention of publishing 
it’. ‘Poets and their Critics’, pp. 45-46. 

* Madan, A New Bibliography, p. 13. 
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only three with Bishop Juxon? That fact is attested by contemporary 
witnesses whose reports were reproduced by Liljegren on the assumption 
that they must militate against the authenticity of Pamela’s prayer. That 
was also Wagstaff’s convenient assumption when, after quoting witnesses 
to prove that Juxon received only three prayers from the King, he con- 
cluded that, ‘if any of the papers that the King deliver’d to Bishop Juxon 
at his death, were made publick, they [the regicides] are the Persons who 
were the Publishers, and no others’.' There is, however, no evidence that 
Royston, though he was the publisher chosen by the King to issue the first 
edition of the Eikon, and though he remained the most constant publisher 
of Charles’s literary remains for over thirty years, supposed that in omitting 
the second prayer he was thwarting a regicide attempt at public deception. 

Nor is there evidence that the second publisher to omit the second prayer, 
Henry Seile, who dropped it in the edition which Almack placed thirty- 
second in his order, and which in Madan’s arrangement stands tenth, was 
doing anything but following Royston. If either Royston or Seile doubted 
the royal authorship of the second prayer, their doubt must be discounted 
in the light of external evidence proving that it was Charles’s composition. 
Conclusive evidence on this point, which probably no one will ever dispute, 
and which rests upon the prayer’s survival in Charles’s hand in the Public 
Record Office, was reviewed in 1925 by John S. Smart.? From the resem- 
blance between the ending of that prayer and the ending which was added 
to Pamela’s prayer in the Ezkon to adapt it to a purpose rather different from 
the one that it served in the Arcadia, Smart was convinced of the common 
authorship of the two endings. 

It is probable that if Milton had ignored Pamela’s prayer in Eikonoklastes 
no one would ever have questioned its use by the King. After an attack 
like Milton’s it was not surprising that an official edition of the Eikon like 
that which Royston printed with the express approval of Charles II in 
1680 (No. 66 in Madan’s order; in Almack’s, No. 62) should omit the 
prayer that seemed scandalous to Puritan readers. In actual fact it omitted 
all the prayers. Madan quotes’ Royston’s printer Roger Norton as telling 
Wagstaff that they had ‘His Majesty’s leave to print it, but without any 
Addition of Prayers’. It is surprising that the only official exclusion of 
Pamela’s prayer when the others were printed was from the Ezkon as it was 
carried in some editions of Reliquiae Sacrae Carolinae. ‘The first of them 
(No. 61 in Madan’s order, dated 1650; in Almack’s, No. 31, n.d.) con- 
tained six prayers in an appendix but did not include Pamela’s. Later 

® Quoted by Liljegren in Studies, p. 62. 

2 The second prayer occurs in State Papers, Dom. 1631-3, p. xvii, in the acknowledged 
hand of King Charles. It is a paraphrase from an original in Bishop Bayly’s The Practice of 
Piety, a book that had been dedicated to Charles when he was Prince of Wales. 

» Bibliography, p. 80. 
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editions of the Reliquiae contained four, six, or seven prayers, but the policy 
about them was so unsettled that in at least one issue of every edition 
Pamela’s prayer was not to be found. In the Eikon as it was incorporated 
in the post-Restoration editions of Basilika, The Workes of King Charles 
the Martyr (1662 and 1697), the first of which was dedicated to Charles II, 
seven prayers appear, with Pamela’s, as usual, leading the file. Indeed, it 
was published so much oftener than not in Reliquiae Sacrae and Basilika 
that readers of Madan’s record will find themselves repeating with new 
wonder the rhetorical question that Toland first put in Amyntor in 1699: 
‘And if the King’s friends thought that it was not his own, what made them 
print it??? 

Today we can be even more confident than Toland was that the King’s 
friends who knew him best did not doubt his use of Pamela’s prayer. With 
the bibliographical evidence now in our hands we can listen with no lurking 
misgiving to Chambers’s indictment of Henry Hills, Milton’s accuser, as a 
triple turncoat and a convicted slanderer, whose alleged evidence was mere 
hearsay, and whose notorious habit it was to betray every party that he 
forsook. For an irrefutable exposure of Hills’s incompetence as a witness in 
any case we have to thank Chambers, as we do also for a brilliant analysis 
of the vulnerable historical evidence that Liljegren assembled in Studies in 
Milton in support of Hills and Wagstaff. So crushing was that analysis that 
Chambers may be pardoned for having regarded it as finally closing the 
case, yet Chambers had his misgivings about the reception of his argument 
by many distinguished scholars, English and continental, whose favourable 
notices of Studies in Milton he reviewed. ‘The last word, he perhaps vaguely 
perceived, would have to be said on bibliographical grounds, and in a 
passing reference to the great Madan collection of editions of the Eikon he 
let fall a word of encouragement to the author of the New Bibliography to 
carry out his purpose to produce that work.” 


III 


Now that Madan has completed his work and disposed of Liljegren’s 
bibliographical argument for the prosecution of Milton on the charge of 
forgery of the Pameia prayer, it perhaps should be assumed that Chambers’s 
view of the whole matter will prevail. Yet there is one reason to expect 
that perhaps the battle will be resumed by some of those who think that 
they have a stake in it, and that reason is that in every generation there are 
sure to be many people who agree with Mr. Middleton Murry’s view that 

* Amyntor: or, a Defence of Milton’s Life. Containing. .. A Complete History of 


the Book, Entitul’d, Icon Basilike, proving Dr. Gauden, and not King Charles the First, 
to be the Author of it: With an Answer to all the Facts alleg’d by Mr. Wagstaf to the con- 


trary ... (London, 1699), p. 27. 
2 ‘Poets and their Critics’, p. 45. 
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Milton was ‘simply a bad man of a very particular kind, one who is bad 
because he is so sublimely certain of being a good one’.' It was in defence 
of essentially that view that Liljegren wrote his Studies in Milton. Though 
most of the pages in that book are devoted to the Pamela prayer, the object 
of the monograph as a whole was to develop the thesis that Milton in- 
carnated an unscrupulous kind of pride that was born of Calvinism and 
Stoicism tinged with Machiavellism. No passage in all Milton’s contro- 
versial writing—even if we waive the question of the forgery of Pamela’s 
prayer+—lends itself to Liljegren’s view of his character better than does his 
attack on the King in Ezkonoklastes for having used that prayer on the eve 
of his execution. Modern readers recoil when they find Charles con- 
demned for ‘borrowing to a Christian use Prayers offer’d to a Heathen 
God’.? However liberal their theology or lack of theology, they cannot 
share Milton’s contempt for the many formal prayers in the King’s book 
and ‘in especiall that Arcadian prayer us’d in his Captivity’.? Instead of 
trying to accept his contempt for the tastes in worship that his dead ad- 
versary had displayed we try today to explain or excuse his violence in 
the light of the barbarous rules of the game of controversy as it had been 
played by Protestant champions from Luther down, and even by humanists 
all the way from J.-C. Scaliger and Erasmus to Salmasius. Our instinctive 
reaction to Milton’s treatment of the Pamela prayer is to try to save his 
face as far as we decently can without pausing to inquire whether he would 
wish to have it saved. With Chambers’s example to guide us, we fall back 
upon the idea that Milton wrote in the falsetto of a public prosecutor over- 
playing an appeal to popular prejudice, and we are grateful to Chambers 
for deprecating it as belonging with Serjeant Buzfuz’s denunciation of 
Mr. Pickwick’s letter to Mrs. Bardell: ‘Chops and tomata sauce! ... 
Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive and confiding female to be 
trifled away, by such shallow artifices as these.’ 

To understand Milton’s assault on Charles for using Pamela’s prayer 
we must think of it as something very far from Serjeant Buzfuz’s perform- 
ance. In order to do that it may not be necessary for us to share Carlyle’s 
contempt for the Ezkon as ‘one of the paltriest pieces of vapid, shovel- 
hatted, clear-starched immaculate falsity and cant’s that ever was written, 
but it is desirable that the modern reader should know both his Carlyle 
and his Eikon well enough to understand the former’s rage at the latter. 
We must remember that both Milton and Carlyle strongly suspected that a 

* Mr. Murry first made the statement in Keats and Shakespeare (London, 1926), p. 121. 
He has recently repeated it, word for word, in The Mystery of Keats (London, 1949), p. 217. 

? Works, v. 85. 3 Ibid., v. 89. 

* ‘Poets and their Critics’, p. 43. 


5 Quoted from Carlyle’s journal for 26 November 1840 (via J. A. Froude’s Thomas 
Carlyle: A History of his Life in London, i. 199) by Madan, Bibliography, p. 162. 
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high-church clergyman had been deeply enough implicated in the writing 
or editing of the book to make the entire composition morally a forgery. 
This does not mean that we must follow Liljegren in the mistaken opinion 
that ‘nobody can doubt that the King had not written the Etkon’.' We 
should think of the authorship of the work in the light of Madan’s con- 
clusive evidence that Charles’s part in it was such as to justify Milton in 
holding him morally responsible for everything in it. Madan’s Appendix 
‘On the Authorship of Eikon Basilike’ shows that during the King’s con- 
finement at Holmby House in the winter and spring of 1647 he composed 
the substance of the first twenty-five chapters of the work, probably rather 
more than less in the language and style in which they have come down to 
us. In the final emergency of his trial it seems clear that Bishop Gauden 
‘methodized’ the material and added the final three chapters from various 
documents written by the King and from notes of his own. The result was 
the Ezkon that we know. Since Madan leaves no doubt? that Charles saw 
the work in its final form and put it into the hands of his trusted confi- 
dant the Rev. Edward Simmons, author of A Vindication of King Charles I, 
through whom the manuscript (probably without the appendix of prayers) 
reached Royston on 23 December 1648, his responsibility for its contents is 
established. His admirers are free to see in it a record of his ‘solitary 
meditations at Holmby’, and to follow Esmé Wingfield-Stratford in 
believing that ‘their substantial genuineness speaks for itself’. Milton 
might smile at Wingfield-Stratford’s description of the Ezkon as ‘veridically 
congruous . . . with every utterance and writing that we have of King 
Charles in his penultimate phase’, but he understood the probable process 
of the book’s creation too well not to hold the King responsible for its 
every fact and sentiment. 

Among the sentiments in the Eikon piety is the most conspicuous. If 
even today the King’s sincerity can seem to an historian like Wingfield- 
Stratford to place his piety beyond Carlyle’s sneers, its potency as pro- 
paganda in the year 1649 can hardly be doubted. To the regicides it 
inevitably suggested the comparison that Milton drew in the first chapter 
of Eikonoklastes between Charles and Shakespeare’s Richard III smoothly 
paving the way to tyranny by ‘speaking in as high a strain of pietie, and 
mortification, as is uttered in any passage of this book’.t The climax in 
Charles’s piety was reached in the appendix of prayers which by 15 March 
1649 was introduced into Dugard’s third edition of the Etkon. In replying 
to it Milton could hardly ignore the prayers, and Pamela’s would—once its 
origin had been noticed—strike him not only as the most vulnerable but 


Studies, p. 43. 2 Bibliography, p. 164. 
3 Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, King Charles the Martyr (London, 1950), p. 177. 
* Works, v. 84. 
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also as the most truly objectionable of them all. If now his attack on it 
seems bigoted, we should remember that to him and to hosts of other 
Englishmen all set forms of prayer were genuinely anathema. They are 
one of the main quarrels in Eikonoklastes. In chapter xvi Milton fought 
over the Puritan case against them and condemned all set forms of prayer 
as ‘a Pinfold of set words’ and a ‘tyranny that would have longer hands 
than those Giants that threatn’d bondage to Heav’n’.! He was not indulg- 
ing in sheer rhetoric; he was reasserting John Calvin’s view that Tertullian, 
when he called the Lord’s Prayer ‘a lawfull Prayer, [was] secretely signi- 
fying that all other are lawlesse and unlawfull’.2_ Of course Milton was not 
consciously echoing Calvin, but he was standing on the broadly Calvinist 
ground that, however rich the Scriptures and Christian tradition may be in 
recorded prayers, all prayer should be simply an ever-renewed effort to 
re-embody the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer.? What he said in Eikono- 
klastes he repeated in the Christian Doctrine (1. iv) when he declared ‘the 
superfluousness of all set forms of worship’ and challenged all ‘human aid’ 
in prayer. The poet who exemplified his ideal in the extemporaneous prayer 
of ‘adoration pure, which God likes best’ in the mouths of Adam and Eve 
in Paradise Lost (iv. 737-8) can hardly be blamed for resenting the all-too- 
humanly aided prayer of the King that he spotted in the Eikon as having 
had its source in Sidney’s Arcadia. 


? Tbid., v. 221 and 223. 

2 The Institution of the Christian Religion, written in Latine by M. John Calvine, and 
translated into English . . . by Thomas Norton (London, 1587), Book III, ch. xx, sect. 48, 
Pp. 304. 

3 Calvin’s tribute to the many prayers scattered through the Bible (if not to those in the 
traditional liturgies) is perhaps not entirely irrelevant to Sister Mary Irma Corcoran’s 
suggestion that the many scriptural and liturgical parallels in Adam’s prayer in Paradise 
Lost, v. 153 ff., ‘demonstrate the probability of Milton’s indebtedness to Cornelius a 
Lapide and the Roman Breviary’. [Milton’s Paradise with reference to the Hexemeral 
Background (Washington, D.C., 1945), p. 134.] 
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CHARLES WHITEHEAD AND CHARLES 
DICKENS 


By K. J. FIELDING 


NOVELIST, dramatist, and poet of repute in his own day, little is 

now known of Charles Whitehead.' Although a novelist of some 
merit himself he is now remembered, if at all, solely as the author who 
gave Dickens the chance to write Pickwick by refusing it himself. Only 
one book has been written about him, A Forgotten Genius, by H. T. Mac- 
kenzie Bell, which is not only full of mistakes but so vague and badly 
written that it has been the source of many further errors. Nothing else 
that has been written is of any value for reference. The entry in the 
Dictionary of National Biography was also written by Bell, who gave his 
own book as his sole authority; but he seems to have also drawn on his 
imagination for a number of variations from his original account. 

In fact there are good reasons for supposing that the legend that White- 
head recommended Dickens to Chapman and Hall as a useful man to write 
the letterpress for Seymour’s sketches is entirely false. At the same time it is 
certain that Dickens was much more concerned with Whitehead’s welfare 
than there has previously been any reason to believe. So little is known of 
Whitehead, and so much of what has been written is so unreliable, that 
almost anything about him at first hand is of some value. The hardships 
and difficulties he experienced as an author were not uncommon; but his 
story has the more importance as an illustration of the lives of the more 
unfortunate members of ‘the literary profession’, whom Dickens and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton tried to help by the foundation of the Guild of 
Literature and Art. If the details of the story of his association with Dickens 
are not of the greatest significance, they are at least instructive as a warning 
to Dickensian biographers of the pitfalls that beset them at every step, and 
of the still remaining opportunities of discovering original documents that 
make it possible to dispense with masses of inaccurate, second-hand, and 


third-rate commentary. 
The legend about Pickwick has never rested on good authority; for 


' Born 4 Sept. 1804; author of The Autobiography of Jack Ketch (1834); The Cavalier, 
produced at the Haymarket 15 Sept. 1836; Richard Savage (1841-2); The Earl of Essex 
(1843); revised and added notes to Dickens’s Memoirs of Grimaldi (1846); The Solitary 
and Other Poems (1849) ; left for Australia, 185'7 ; died in Melbourne Hospital, 5 July 1862. 

2 H. T. Mackenzie Bell, A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead. A Critical Monograph 
(London, 1884; 2nd ed., with some additional material, 1894). Bell also wrote the introduc- 
tion to a selection of Whitehead’s verse in A. H. Miles, Poets and Poetry of the Century 


(1888), iii. 559-62. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol, III, No. 10 (1952) 
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Dickens began writing it many months before he met Forster, and his 
biographer had no part in the initial arrangements with Chapman and Hall. 
Before he left on his second visit to the United States, however, Dickens 
left a number of important papers in Forster’s hands. Among these was a 
letter by Edward Chapman, dated 7 July 1849, written in reply to a re- 
quest from Dickens that he would confirm his account of the origin of 
Pickwick given in his preface to the cheap edition of 1847, since it had just 
been bitterly contradicted by Mrs. Robert Seymour. Chapman replied, 
‘It is so correctly described that I can throw but little additional light upon 
it’, but went on to set down what he could remember.! 

He apparently explained, according to Forster, that some time at the 
beginning of 1836 he and his partner William Hall decided to start a 
monthly literary magazine called the Library of Fiction, under the editor- 
ship of Charles Whitehead. Among the authors they wished to enlist in it 
was a writer of various ‘sketches’ in the Monthly Magazine; but they did 
not know who he was. Dickens’s introduction to the firm was made through 
Whitehead, for, wrote Chapman: ‘I was not aware that you were writing in 
the Chronicle, or what your name was; but Whitehead, who was an old 
Monthly man, recollected it, and got you to write The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate.’ 
He then went on to explain: 


In November 1835 we published a little book called the Squib Annual, with 
plates by Seymour; and it was during my visit to him to see after them, that he 
said he should like to do a series of cockney-sporting plates of a superior sort to 
those he had already published. I said I thought they might do, if accompanied 
by letter-press and published in monthly parts; and this being agreed to, we 
wrote to the author of Three Courses and a Dessert,” and proposed it; but receiving 
no answer, the scheme dropped for some months, till Seymour said he wished us 
to decide, as another job had offered which would fully occupy his time; and it 
was on this we decided to ask you to do it. Having already opened a connection 
with you for our Library of Fiction, we naturally applied to you to do the 
Pickwick... . 


Chapman might have added that the Sguib Annual was also edited by 
Charles Whitehead ; that the Library of Fiction came out at the same time 
as Pickwick, each advertising the other ; and that Seymour illustrated both. 
Whitehead, Dickens, and Seymour were all associated, for a short time, by 
their engagements with Chapman and Hall. Chapman and Forster made 
no suggestion that Whitehead was ever offered the chance of writing the 
letterpress for Seymour, and it seems strange that Chapman should not 
have remembered and mentioned it if it were true. 


* Quoted by Forster in the Life, i. v; in his possession at time of writing. Presumably 
destroyed by Forster, or by his literary executor, Rev. Whitwell Elwin. 
2 William Clarke (1800-38). 
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George Hodder seems to have originated the tale. He knew Whitehead 
slightly in 1852, and wrote in his Memories of My Time: 

He was also, I believe, the author, in his earlier days, of an amusing trifle, called 
‘Passages in the Life of Jonathan Loosefish, Esq.,’ and it has been said, though 
I cannot remember on what authority, that, owing to the graphic power dis- 
played in this book, Charles Whitehead was once applied to by the publishers 
to associate himself with Mr. Seymour in the production of the work which 
afterwards became world-famous under the title of “The Pickwick Papers.’' 


This innocent and probably inaccurate anecdote was the basis of the whole 
legend. Bell took it up, repeated it, and added: 


I have sifted this statement and find it to be correct. When the publishers, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, offered Whitehead the commission to write to 
Seymour’s sketches, he declined on the ground that he was not equal to the task 
of producing the copy with sufficient regularity. He then recommended to the 
publishers the young author of Sketches by Boz. As a result of this piece of good 
fellowship on Whitehead’s part (which was doubtless warmly appreciated by 
Dickens), the two writers continued good friends for some time.” 


But Bell is so unreasonably inaccurate that no one could possibly believe 
that he ever sifted anything. On his own admission he never even saw a 
copy of the Library of Fiction, and he never learnt that ‘Passages in the Life 
of Francis Loosefish, Esq.’ appeared in the second number, listing it as 
an ‘untraceable’ work. By the time he came to write the entry for the 
D.N.B., on which most Dickensians rely, the story had taken another turn: 


Owing to the success of Whitehead’s ‘Jack Ketch,’ Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
invited him to write the letterpress to a monthly issue of a humorous kind, to 
which Robert Seymour was to furnish the illustrations. Pleading inability to 
produce the copy with sufficient regularity, Whitehead recommended his friend 
Charles Dickens for the work. 


Once its development had begun, the story continued to grow. Percy 
Fitzgerald is so notoriously unreliable that his modifications in The History 
of Pickwick were relatively modest: 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell tells us that Charles Whitehead, a friend of Dickens, and 
some years older, ‘used constantly to affirm that he had been asked to write to 
Seymour’s sketches; but that feeling uncertain as to his being able to supply the 
copy with regularity, he had recommended Dickens.’ 


Joseph Grego, in Pictorial Pickwickiana, went a stage farther by saying 
that Whitehead ‘had already been in successive positions enabling him 
editorially to lend the young writer a helping hand’.* 


? 1870, p. 356. 2 1884, pp. 16-17. 
3 1891, p. 7. * 1899, ii. 20. 
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The next step was frankly ‘conjectural’. After quoting Grego’s remark, 
W. Dexter and J. W. T. Ley, in their Origin of Pickwick, went on to say: 


. .. What those positions were is not stated, but the pair were on friendly terms, 
and it may well be that Whitehead was not absolutely ignorant of the worries 
Dickens suffered in those days through the persistent thriftlessness of his father. 
That being so, he would not unnaturally, in recommending his friend, tell the 
publishers that Dickens would be very glad of the money. What more natural, 
then, than that Chapman and Hall should communicate this to Seymour? . . .' 


The story was nearly complete. It only needed Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
to confirm these other authorities by recording that when he called on 
Dickens to outline his proposal that he should write the letterpress for some 
sporting sketches by Seymour, ‘Mr. Hall explained that he had come on 
the recommendation of Charles Whitehead, editor of their Library of 
Fiction’. Jack Lindsay adds the same embellishment: ‘Mr. Hall ex- 
plained that his visit had been suggested by Charles Whitehead, who was 
editing a Library of Fiction for them.” 

Although it is impossible to prove that all these commentators did not 
have additional information, their silence about it makes it extremely 
unlikely. There is no reasonable doubt that all these tales derive from the 
story George Hodder once heard, ‘the authority’ for which he admitted he 
had forgotten. Apart from this lame anecdote there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that Whitehead ever refused the chance of writing the letterpress for 
Seymour, or that he did anything more than inform Chapman and Hall 
of Dickens’s name when they asked him who was the author of the 
‘sketches’ in the Monthly Magazine. It is extremely unlikely that, at this 
time, they were more than mere acquaintances. 

It is possible, however, to substitute fact for fiction. Between three and 
four months after the publication of Pickwick, Whitehead made his first 
application for help to the Literary Fund :* 

51 Clarendon Street 
Clarendon Square 
June 21 1836 
Gentlemen, 

I feel considerable difficulty and reluctance in applying to you (which I find 
myself under the necessity of doing) for such relief as under the circumstances I 
am about to detail to you, you may deem it proper and expedient to grant. 

Unfortunately for myself, my literary exertions hitherto,—whether from a 


t 1936, p. 28. 

2 Charles Dickens, 1812-1870 (London, 1945), p. 50. 

3 Charles Dickens: A Biographical and Critical Study (London, 1950), p. 112. 

* All the following letters of Whitehead or Dickens to the Committee or Secretary of the 
Royal Literary Fund are given for the first time by kind permission of the present General 
Committee, from the originals in possession of the Society. 
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defect of capability, a want of opportunities, or an inaptitude to please the popular 
taste, have not enabled me to make any way in the world of letters, so that I find 
myself in a situation of some perplexity without feeling that I have any claim 
(to be so called) upon your excellent fund. 

My distress at the present moment arises from the circumstance of a Bill 
falling due in three days from this date, which I am unable in any way to meet: 
of arrears of rent, and of other debts which I could wish in part to satisfy, and 
which it will be of the greatest importance to me to attend to before I can hope 
to make any available exertion to retrieve myself. 

Had not engagements to which I had a fair right to look forward, been abruptly 
broken, I should be in no situation to make the present application to you; but, 
of two engagements with one publishing house, and simultaneously, I have been 
(owing to the absence of a written agreement) suddenly and, as I think, unfairly 
deprived. 

I do not know if I should be right in mentioning the name of this firm, but I 
can vouch, if necessary, for the correctness of my statement. 

It is usual, I believe, to state the title of the works of which the Applicant may 
have been the Author. 

I have written a small poem called “The Solitary’ which I enclose :— a volume 
called ‘The Autobiography of Jack Ketch’ published by Mr. Churton in the latter 
end of 1834, and many articles in the ‘Monthly’ and ‘Court’ Magazines to which, 
I presume, it will not be necessary that I should make particular reference. 

I need not say how deeply I shall feel the kindness and consideration which 
may prompt you in affording me a temporary relief. 

I remain, 
Gentlemen 
Your obedt. humble Servant 
Charles Whitehead 


The Committee of 
The Literary Fund. 


He was granted £20, and on 23 June wrote a letter thanking the Committee, 
acknowledging its receipt. 

There is no need to build an elaborate theory on these facts. Although 
it may never be possible to demonstrate it beyond doubt, it seems likely 
from Whitehead’s letter that the name of the publishing firm which he 
withheld was Chapman and Hall, and that the engagements to which he 
considered he had ‘a fair right to look forward’ were the chance of writing 
the letterpress for Seymour, and the editorial management of the Library 
of Fiction. He was an experienced author, only thirty-two years old, who 
was to show no signs of flagging for many years to come. He was clearly in 
desperate need of money, and it is incredible that he should have refused 
the offer of such easy literary employment if it were offered him. Although 
there is no proof that he ever lost his post as editor of the Library of Fiction, 
he certainly contributed a story under his own name to each of the first 
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two numbers, for April and May, and thereafter only one more, many 
months later, in the second volume. The June issue was, therefore, the 
first without a contribution from his pen; he would not have been in such 
serious difficulty if he had had such regular employment; and, further, 
had he still held the post of editor, he would presumably have mentioned 
it in his letter when referring to his writings. If Chapman and Hall had 
broken this one agreement, they are likely to have been the unnamed 
publishers who broke two; and it is at least possible that the other one may 
have been an engagement to write the letterpress for Seymour. It is signi- 
ficant that Chapman told John Forster, in reference to Dickens: “There 
was no agreement about Pickwick except a verbal one.”! 
Next year Whitehead applied to the Literary Fund once again: 


. . . Since I asked and received relief from the Fund, my affairs have been 
growing rather worse, in consequence of the non-success of a play which I wrote 
for the Haymarket Theatre in the Autumn of last year,” and of severe and 
frequently recurring illness which has incapacitated me from pursuing my 
labours. 

I am, now, in this situation. I have been compelled to remove from my late 
Lodgings, leaving my Furniture as Security for the amount of rent and Goods 
owing to my Landlord,—which Furniture I have agreed to forfeit if I do not 
redeem it within Six Months; and to enable me to conclude even this arrange- 
ment, I have left myself and my wife utterly without present means of subsistence. 
I am now in a small Lodging until I can retrieve myself. 

I have been, long ago, unable to conceal from myself that my talents, such as 
they are, and as they have been hitherto directed, are not of that popular character 
which will recommend me to Publishers; and I have, for some time past, in 
spite of my former ill success, determined upon trying my fortune once more as 
a Dramatic writer; but you are well aware that this branch of literature is even 
more precarious than writing for Magazines, of which my experience has taught 
me the instability. 

My hopes, which have not yet departed from me,—urge me to the belief that, 
should your Committee deem it proper to relieve me from my present difficulty, 
I may yet live to repay what you may please to grant me; but I know that the 
Literary Fund does not recognise loans. Be assured, however, that I shall esteem 
it as a moral obligation upon me to return it, as soon as I am able to do so. I am, 
at all events, certain of this: that I shall never cease to entertain a proper sense of 
your kindness. 

I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedt. & obliged Servant, 
Charles Whitehead. 
The Committee of, 
The Literary Fund. 


? Forster, Life, ii. ii. 2 The Cavalier, 15 Sept. 1836. 
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He was granted {15, and wrote to the Committee to thank it for the 
assistance of the Fund on 13 December 1837. 

His reference to his ill health was confirmed by a letter from a Dr. 
Williams (dated 7 December), of York Street, Portman Square, in which 
he wrote: 

. .. I know also that your health has prevented you from making any con- 
tinuous or prolonged effort to retrieve yourself; although of course, not being a 
literary man, I cannot be supposed to be conversant with the state of the publish- 
ing world, and consequently cannot even hazard an opinion as to the probability 
of your success, had you been able to do so. 

From what I have heard you say I conclude your profession affords very 
precarious means of subsistence, and you appear to realize in your person the 
fate which, time out of mind, has been assigned to authors. 


If there is any truth in the unlikely story that Whitehead declined an 
offer from Chapman and Hall on the ground ‘that he was not equal to the 
task of producing copy with sufficient regularity’,' it seems probable that 
it was on the score of ill health. Bell, however, is responsible for the story 
that Whitehead was a drunkard, which has also lost nothing in repetition. 
Hodder does not mention it; but, claiming to have heard it from a fellow 
member of a ‘Bohemian’ club to which Whitehead belonged, Bell makes 
much of this ‘infirmity which overshadowed his later years’. He goes on to 
say, apparently on the same authority, that: 

... by and by the very friends who admired his genius most were compelled to 
shun him. Dickens, for instance, began to observe his weakness after a time, and 
was from this cause alone compelled to cease to hold intercourse with him.’ 


Except that there is nothing to show that Dickens was ever an intimate 
friend of Whitehead, this may be true; but there is nothing to corroborate 
this evidence from a dubious witness. Whenever Whitehead’s name is 
mentioned, he is put down as a confirmed drunkard, on the authority of 
one of his ‘friends’ whom Bell met some forty years later. Certainly there 
is no reason to think, as some commentators imply,’ that it was this ‘weak- 
ness’ which prevented him from committing himself to writing the letter- 
press for Seymour. 

In the second edition of his A Forgotten Genius (1894), Bell added as a 
frontispiece the facsimile of a letter from Charles Whitehead to Richard 
Bentley, which he thought ‘important as showing the intimate relations 
that once existed between Dickens and Whitehead’ :* 


? Bell, op. cit., p. 16. 

2 Tbid., p. 21. 

3 J. W. T. Ley, for example, in his annotated edition of Forster’s Life (London, 1928), 
p. 81, n. 86. 

* Preface, p. xii. 
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51 Chandos Street 
Saturday Morning 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of enclosing a letter to you from Mr. Charles Dickens. I 
wish I could do myself the pleasure of presenting it in person,—that I might say 
a few words touching a proposition I made to you a few weeks since, and which 
my continued illness has hitherto prevented me from waiting upon you about. 

I will, however, wait upon you in a few days. I presume this note will be a 
sufficient receipt for the money. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
Charles Whitehead 
Richard Bentley Esq. 


The enclosed letter from Dickens may have possibly shown the close- 
ness of his friendship with Whitehead, but it is improbable that this was 
anything more than a note authorizing payment for a contribution to 
Bentley’s Miscellany. Bell is vague about the date: ‘after 1836 and before 
1841’. There are three such letters from Dickens to the firm of Bentley, 
among the Bentley Papers in the British Museum, which refer to Whitehead: 


Furnivals Inn 
Saturday Morning 
My Dear Sir 
Will you have the goodness to pay Mr. Charles Whitehead eight guineas for 
his paper ‘Edward Saville.’ 
Faithfully Yours 
Charles Dickens‘ 
Richard Bentley Esqre. 


48 Doughty Street 
Wednesday Morning 
My Dear Sir. 
Will you have the goodness to pay Mr. Charles Whitehead, Three Guineas for 
his paper “The Youth’s new Vade Mecum’ in the last Miscellany. 
Dear Sir 
Faithfully Yours 
Charles Dickens? 
Richard Bentley Esqre. 


* Add. MSS. 46649, f. 125; probable date 4 Feb. 1837. ‘Edward Saville’ appeared in 
Bentley’s Misc., Feb. 1837, pp. 155-65. 

? Add. MSS. 46649, f. 156; probable date 3 May 1837; appeared in Bentley’s Misc., 
May 1837, pp. 461-4. 
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Doughty Street, 
Wednesday Morning 
My Dear Sir 
Will you have the goodness to give the Bearer the amount due to the author of 
John Ward Gibson in the last No.? He cannot come or send for it, and I have 
promised to remit him what is due. 
Faithfully Yours 
Charles Dickens 
E. S. Morgan Esquire" 


There is no reason to suppose that Dickens and Whitehead were other than 
friendly acquaintances. 
A few years later Whitehead applied to the Literary Fund once again: 


26 New Broad Street 
30 October 1843 
Gentlemen, 

It is under circumstances of great distress that I venture to apply for relief to 
the Literary Fund. During six months past I have been endeavouring to obtain 
some literary employment; but hitherto I have been unsuccessful. The times, 
as I am told, offer little encouragement to publishers to speculate in new works, 
and my name, I am aware, carries no such popularity with it as makes any work 
proceeding from my pen other than a speculation. During part of the above 
period I have been subsisting on the amount raised by the sale of my furniture, 
and latterly on the kindness of my friends. ‘To my two sisters I am at this moment 
indebted for my support and that of my wife. 

To avoid a threatened arrest by one of my creditors, I have been compelled to 
leave my lodgings ; but the debts which now press upon me, although various are 
by no means large. I hope shortly to be called upon to pursue my literary avoca- 
tions; and the grant of a sum from the Literary Fund—should your Committee 
be pleased to make it, and to the amount you should deem adequate to the relief 
of my necessities—would, I doubt not, enable me to resume my professional 
avocations with more freedom and tranquillity, and consequently with more 
success, than I have for a long time past, enjoyed. 

It is now six years since I applied to the Literary Fund. The assistance then 
afforded me was of the most essential service to me, contributing to raise me to a 
certain position in the literary world from which, I believe, nothing but the 
extreme depression of the publishing trade could have displaced me. 

Should the Committee decide upon granting me the relief for which I take the 


? Add. MSS. 46649, f. 268; probable date 11 April 1838. “The Narrative of John Ward 
Gibson’, by Whitehead, had appeared in Bentley’s Misc., Sept. 1837, chs. i-ii, pp. 240-53, 
and April 1838, chs. iii-v, pp. 355-66, ‘unavoidably postponed in consequence of the 
Author’s indisposition’. Morgan was apparently Bentley’s cashier. 

These, and other unpublished letters of Dickens, are quoted by kind permission of 
Mr. H. C. Dickens. 
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liberty of applying under very urgent distress, I hope I need not say how in- 
finitely I shall be obliged to you. 
I have the honour to be 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedt. Servant 
Charles Whitehead 
To The Committee of 
The Literary Fund. 


With Whitehead’s application is a letter from Dickens, addressed to the 
secretary of the Fund, authenticating his case: 


1 Devonshire Terrace 
York Gate Regent’s Park 
Sixth November 1843. 
My Dear Sir. 

I have heard, with much distress, from Mr. Charles Whitehead, that he finds 
it necessary to seek assistance from the Literary Fund. And he has requested me 
to speak to my knowledge of him. 

I know him to be a gentleman of very great accomplishments, and of very high 
original power as a writer of Fiction. I have always considered him to be an 
author of remarkable ability; have read his productions with strong interest; and 
have borne my testimony to their merit on many occasions, when I little thought 
he would ever need such a service as this at my hands. 

I have reason to know that he has been proud in his troubles, and has never 
obtruded them on the notice of his admirers. I am sure he is a man of too 
honorable and high a spirit to appeal to the Literary Fund, but on the pressure 
of strong necessity. And I can conscientiously and earnestly recommend his case. 

If you think I can say more, or that it is desirable for me to address the Com- 
mittee in any other form, I will gladly do it. 

My Dear Sir 
Faithfully Yours 
Charles Dickens 
O. Blewitt Esquire 


Whitehead’s Richard Savage, A Romance of Real Life had appeared in 
Bentley’s Miscellany from 1841 to 1842; according to Bell, he was told by 
Miss Hogarth ‘that she had often heard Dickens speak with “‘great admira- 
tion” of the novel Richard Savage’.* On 10 November 1843 he was granted 
£20 by the Fund. 

Two years later Whitehead wrote to Dickens again, apparently to ask 
him to subscribe to a volume of poetry he was preparing for publication. 
Dickens replied: 


Bell, op. cit., p. 24. 
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1 Devonshire Terrace 
Ninth July, 1845 
Sir 

I have been much gratified by the receipt of your letter, which I found awaiting 
me on my return from Italy a few days ago. It is a great happiness to me (remem- 
bering the circumstances under which you wrote to me on a former occasion) to 
learn that you are doing so well. 

I am unwilling to damp your ardour by suggesting that Poetry is a dangerous 
pursuit better laid aside than encouraged in the position you occupy, of all others 
most unlikely ever to lead you to fame, happiness or profit. But this is a grave 
truth; and one, believe me, which you would do well to consider. 

Regard me, nevertheless, as a subscriber to your book but have the goodness 
not to insert my name in your list. 

Assuring you once again that the receipt of your letter has given me great 


satisfaction. 
I am 


Faithfully Yours 
Charles Dickens‘ 


I do not know of the publication of any such book by Whitehead at about 
this time, and it is possible that the plan was shelved for a few years. On 
11 May 1849 Dickens wrote to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to explain that 
he was helping Whitehead to obtain subscribers for such a book, The 
Solitary and Other Poems, which was published later the same year. He 
had ‘got him several good names, as Hallam, Macaulay, Rogers, Lady 
Lovelace and so forth’, and had written on his behalf to Miss Burdett 
Coutts, but he was still doubtful whether they would reach ‘the requisite 
number (200)’. He explained to Lytton: 

The strait in which he is, is this:— he has a brother who is a lunatic, and who, 
by hard scraping and gathering together of money, has been kept in an asylum 
for some time—I don’t know how long. The day will soon arrive when he must 
either come out, or be paid for, for another year: and Whitehead seeks, by 
republishing his poem The Solitary, and publishing another new poem with it, 
by subscription, to raise fifty or sixty pounds and defray that expense.” 


Presumably the publication was reasonably successful; but about three 
years later Whitehead was writing to the Literary Fund once more, on 
1 December 1852: 

17 Princes Street 
Red Lion Square 


My Lords and Gentlemen: 
It is with extreme pain that I venture once more to appeal to the Literary Fund. 


! Everybody's Weekly, 1 Jan. 1949; the original letter is in Australia. 
2 Letters, ed. W. Dexter (London, 1938), ii. 152-3. 
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During nearly eight years I have been in the constant employment of Mr. 
Bentley, revising and correcting MSS. and giving my opinion upon works sub- 
mitted to him. But this employment has procured me little but a bare subsistence, 
whilst it has withdrawn me, during perhaps the best years of my life, from 
occupations which would have been far more congenial, and possibly more 
profitable to me. But the present necessity of living compelled me to this 
absorption of myself. 

I was not paid by a salary, but, to use a commercial phrase, ‘by the piece,’ so 
that all the while I have felt that my services might be dispensed with at a moment’s 
notice. I confess, I was surprised when at length I found my services had been 
dispensed with, without any notice at all. I make no complaint against Mr. 
Bentley: this would be irrelevant and impertinent; but, the son of a London 
merchant, and for several years of my earlier life a clerk to one of the first firms 
in London (setting aside my feelings in the matter) his conduct has not been that 
of a man of business. 

Three months ago I endeavoured to emancipate myself from this thraldom, 
and to return to what I conceive to be my legitimate vocation. I accepted an offer 
that I should write a little work for a weekly newspaper. This, however, had not 
proceeded many weeks before I was assailed with such insult by the young, and 
I believe inexperienced proprietor, as no man with the smallest remnant of pride 
left in him could bear. I was compelled to discontinue it. You may imagine, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, the strain upon my feelings which must have necessitated 
this, when I mention that Mr. Bentley had withdrawn his employment from me on 
the very day of the publication of the first number. I may mention, likewise, that 
on that day, I followed my aged mother to the grave, and that I have had to pay 
her funeral expenses. . . . 


Dickens again wrote a letter in his support: 


Tavistock House 
Saturday Fourth December 1852 
Gentlemen. 

I did not anticipate when I had the honor of addressing a few words to you 
the other day, in recommendation of a poor Authoress,' that I should so soon 
have occasion to trouble you again; and still less, that I should have the painful 
task of bearing my poor testimony to the appeal of a gentleman who has written 
so well as Mr. Charles Whitehead. 

On a former occasion when I had a seat at your board, I believe I stated to you 
my knowledge of Mr. Whitehead’s position, and the admiration with which I 
had read his writings long before.? Not to trouble you with a recapitulation of 
his case, I beg most earnestly to commend him once again to your favorable 


* Miss Maria Goodluck, author of Poems from My Fireside (1852), dedicated ‘to the 
Younger Children of Charles Dickens Esq.’ 

? Dickens had not been on the Board when Whitehead had applied before, either in 
1836, 1837, or 1843. He was a member of the General Committee from 1839 to 1840, and 
from 1845 to 1850. He was presumably thinking of his previous letter of 6 Nov. 1843. 
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consideration, as a follower of literature by profession, who has done much and 
suffered more, and for whose misfortunes I entertain the liveliest sympathy. 

I have the honor to be 

Gentlemen 
Your faithful Servant 
Charles Dickens 
The Committee Of 
The Literary Fund 


Douglas Jerrold also wrote in his support, to say that he had known him 
for nineteen years; he regretted that he was unable to offer him employ- 
ment, ‘But needing help, I know no one to whom I shall more readily turn 
than yourself.’ Whitehead was granted a further £20. 

On 6 December 1854 Whitehead made his fifth and last application to 
the Fund: 


20 Woburn Buildings 
Tavistock Square 
My Lords and Gentlemen: 

Although I have not the honour of being personally known to you, I hope I 
shall be believed when I say that I make one more, and a last appeal to the 
Committee of the Literary Fund with a degree of embarrassment and pain hardly 
to be expressed, and that anything but the most urgent distress could not compel 
me to that appeal. 

In earlier days, and in what I am now brought to acknowledge were better 
times (although at that period I had no strong reason to congratulate myself upon 
my good fortune) I could sometimes procure an engagement to write a work, and 
I succeeded in getting money on account during its progress. But of late—during 
the last twelvemonth—although I have on several occasions proposed works to 
publishers, two of which have been pronounced eminently likely to be successful, 
whilst, perhaps, more than full credit has been awarded to me for the ability 
to produce them, I have found the same answer awaiting me—‘Literature is in 
such a state that God knows what may be the end of it—’ ‘Some months hence, 
perhaps’—‘Write your book and we will give it our consideration.’ &c. 

Meanwhile affairs with me have been growing worse and worse. I have un- 
avoidably contracted a few debts; I have been compelled to part with a portion of 
the furniture of my two rooms, and now and at length I find that literature is a 
profession by which I can no longer hope to gain a subsistence. 

Since I last ventured to make an application to the Literary Fund, I have 
compiled one work which has been published (“The Life and Times of Sir 
Walter Ralegh’) and I have written a tragedy to which I cannot induce any 
manager to give a trial; the real objection to its performance being, as I suspect, 
that there are two male characters in it of equal dramatic prominence. I have 
likewise furnished a tale for the ‘Illustrated London News,’ and I have supplied a 
couple of articles to a cheap publication entitled “The Home Companion’; and 
within the last few weeks some portion of the work I formerly and for many years 
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did for Mr. Bentley has returned to me; but I have no faith in its continuance, and 
I perceive that it cannot bring me in more than a few pounds a year. 

Under the circumstances it has been suggested to me that I might do well were 
I to proceed in the spring to New Zealand, and set up as a schoolmaster. I am 
told by a gentleman who has many friends and relatives at Otago that a person 
of my acquirements would be welcomed there. The vocation itself, is far from 
distasteful to me—I am exceedingly anxious to go, and I have already received 
promises of assistance from gentlemen who interest themselves in my welfare. 

And now, my lords and gentlemen, do I presume too far on your liberality and 
kindness when I entreat you to aid me in carrying out this design? The reluc- 
tance with which I make this appeal to you is hardly mitigated by the assurance 
I make myself that, whatever betide, it shall be a final one. If I can accomplish 
my project, you aiding me to do so, England sees me no more, but to the last hour 
of my life I shall retain a grateful remembrance of your kindness. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your respectful humble Servant 
Charles Whitehead. 
6 December 1854 

To The General Committee 

of the Royal Literary Fund. 


Whitehead was granted £25. Several new letters were written in support 
of his application, but none by Dickens. The plan to go to New Zealand 
seems to have been given up (since, according to Bell, Whitehead left for 
Australia in 1857). Whatever may have happened, he evidently took some 
time to make up his mind. Twelve months later Dickens wrote to H. W. 
Wills, on Household Words affairs, on 30 December 1855 : 


If an article comes to the office from Charles Whitehead, will you immediately 
read it, and—unless it be out of the question: which I hope it won’t be— 
immediately get it cast off, and immediately pay for it: with a turn of the scale in 
his favour? He is going to New Zealand.' 


He died in Melbourne Hospital on 5 July 1862 ; and thus this story of the 
association of literary failure and success was ended. 


' Letters, ed. W. Dexter (London, 1938), ii. 715; the article was presumably ‘Nemesis,’ 
published in Household Words of 19 and 26 April 1856; he contributed only one other 
article to Household Words, ‘Off! Off!’ on 7 Jan. 1854. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


DRYDEN’S ‘CHARACTER OF A GOOD PARSON’ 
AND BISHOP KEN 


In his Fables Ancient and Modern (1700), Dryden included a verse portrait 
of a good parson, based on the ‘povre persoun of a toun’ in Chaucer’s 
General Prologue.' The Chaucerian portrait provided no more than the 
skeleton of Dryden’s poem; the 50-line original is expanded to 140 lines. 
Some of the additional material is simply the ornamental elaboration which 
is characteristic of Dryden’s paraphrastic style of translation; but the 
greater part of the new descriptive detail, especially towards the end of 
the poem, delineates a clerical character who has more in common with the 
non-juring Anglican clergy of Dryden’s own day than he has with Chaucer’s 
parish priest. Since the early eighteenth century it has been commonly 
supposed that Dryden elaborated Chaucer’s sketch to fit the character of 
Thomas Ken, the non-juring Bishop of Bath and Wells.?, Dryden’s most 
recent editor, Professor Noyes, is content to notice this identification with 
the comment that ‘external evidence is lacking’. The details of Dryden’s 
portrait, however, make it more likely than has hitherto been realized, that 
the poet is paying an oblique tribute to Ken. 

Dryden, working away from his Chaucerian original, describes his parson 
as a man of sixty; ascetic in his personal disciplines; mild in demeanour, 
but charming and eloquent in the pulpit ; a melodious hymnodist who suc- 
ceeded to David’s lyre; a good and charitable pastor to the poor; and one 
who did not hesitate to rebuke the rich and powerful. He was, says Dryden, 
tempted to follow the usurper Bolingbroke, but in the end he remained 
loyal to the deposed Richard II. He forsook his benefice; and thereafter 
extended his pastoral care throughout the land. Finally, 


With what he beg’d, his Brethren he reliev’d; 
And gave the Charities himself receiv’d.* 


Some of this description is commonplace, and might be applied to any 
good priest ; but there are a few details, especially in the allusions to loyalty 
to the throne, and to the priest’s charity to his brethren, which make the 


* Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, \l. 477-528. 

3 *. . . take his [Ken’s] Character from the following Lines, in which Mr. Dryden has 
very accurately, and justly drawn his picture’. Preface to Expostulatoria (1711), the third 
and posthumous edition of Ken’s Ichabod. See also Quarterly Review, \xxxix (1851), 305-6; 
and Ken’s biographers. 

3G. R. Noyes, The Poetical Works of Dryden (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950), 
P. 135. 

* Lines 8, 10-11, 14-24, 50-9, 75-86, 106-26, 127-8, 131-2. 
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portrait more pointed and individual... Into the whole framework Ken’s 
character and history fit convincingly. He was born in 1637, and was 
therefore just over sixty when Dryden wrote his poem in 1697. He was 
well known as rigid and ascetic in his personal life; mild and gracious in 
disposition ; but a preacher, says Evelyn, of ‘action, zeal, and energy’. On 
Passion Sunday, 1688, Holy Communion at Whitehall was ‘interrupted by 
the rude breaking in of multitudes zealous to hear the second sermon’ by 
Ken.' Burnet, who was by no means sympathetic to Ken’s attitudes and 
loyalties, writes of him as 





a man of an ascetick course of life, and yet of a very lively temper, but too hot 
and sudden. He had a very edifying way of preaching: But it was more apt to 
move the passions, than to instruct. So that his sermons were rather beautiful 
than solid. Yet this way in them was very taking.” 


Dryden’s account of his parson’s pulpit style accords with contemporary 
descriptions of Ken’s preaching: 


With Eloquence innate his Tongue was arm’d; 
Tho’ harsh the Precept, yet the Preacher charm’d; 


He preach’d the Joys of Heav’n and Pains of Hell; 
And warn’d the Sinner with becoming Zeal ; 

But on Eternal Mercy lov’d to dwell. 

He taught the Gospel rather than the Law; 

And forc’d himself to drive; but lov’d to draw.’ 


Ken was, like Dryden’s parson, a hymn-writer and a musician. His three 
famous hymns were first published in 1695, with the eighth edition of his 
Manual of Prayers; but his biographer, Dean Plumptre, argues that he was 
known as a hymn-writer much earlier. Sweetness of character was matched 
in him by sweetness of voice; and he had ‘an excellent genius for, and skill 
in musick’.4 The Christian charity of which Dryden makes so much 
extended, in Ken, beyond the normal limits of pastoral duty. He bravely 
ministered to the prisoners at Wells after Monmouth’s rising; he worked 
enthusiastically for charity schools; he published Directions for Prayer 
addressed to ‘the poor inhabitants within the Diocese of Bath and Wells’; 
and we are told that ‘when he was at home on Sundays, he would have 
twelve poor men or women to dine with him in his hall’. His boldness in 
rebuking Charles, James, and their Courts, was well known; and although 


? Evelyn’s Diary, 1 April 1688. See also 14 March 1685-6 and 10 March 1686-7. 

? Burnet, History of His Own Time (London, 1724), i. 591. 

3 Lines 17-18, 27-31. 

4 E. H. Plumptre, Life of Thomas Ken (London, 1890), i. 92, 122, 202. 

5 Plumptre, i. 226; W. Benham, Prose Works of Ken (London, 1889), p. 192; Plumptre, 
i. 250-3. ‘ 
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he refused lodging to Nell Gwyn at his house in Winchester, his courage 
appears to have served him well. Charles, says Burnet, ‘seemed fond of 
him’; and he stood highest of all the bishops in the royal favour." 

Ken was outstanding among the non-juring bishops, and Dryden is 
clearly paying tribute to the non-jurors in the last paragraphs of his poem. 
The strongest link between Ken and the Good Parson at this point is 
Dryden’s statement that his priest was tempted to support a usurper. Ken, 
despite his loyalty to James II, did not decide hastily against taking the 
oath of allegiance to William; his hesitancy, provoked by conflicting per- 
sonal ties and a scrupulous conscience, was the subject of much discussion 
among his fellow clergy, and must have been generally known at that 
critical time.? After the loss of his diocese Ken was forced to live on the 
charity of his friends and sympathizers; and at the time when Dryden was 
writing his ‘Character’, Ken was wandering round the country, ‘stretching 
his Cure of Souls’ to the limits of the circles in which he found refuge.’ 
Finally, there is the reference in the poem to the priest’s charitable inter- 
cession for his brethren. Ken was one of the initiators of A Charitable 
Recommendation of the Deprived Bishops (1695), a circular appealing for 
assistance for the impoverished non-juring clergy and their families.* 

It is at first surprising that Dryden should introduce, in this portrait of 
a priest which contains specific references to Rome, a tribute to the non- 
juring Anglican clergy ; and it is strange that a Roman Catholic poet should 
miss this opportunity of praising his own clergy. But the attitudes, loyalty, 
and action of the non-jurors must have won the respect of the Jacobite 
Dryden, who cared as little for William as they did. More significantly, 
the writing of this poem was suggested by Pepys, when Dryden came to 
dine with him. Dryden translated Chaucer’s sketch ‘with such additions 
and alterations as I thought fit’, and offered to wait upon Pepys with the 
new poem. Pepys’s reply begins: 

You truly have oblig’d mee; and possibly in saying so, I am more in earnest 
then you can readily think; as verily hopeing from this your copy of one good 
Parson, to fancy some amends made mee for the hourly offence I beare with from 
the sight of soe many lewd originalls.‘ 


Now Pepys had known Ken well, at least from the time when they sailed 
together to Tangier with excellent company and ‘in a conversation as 
delightful as companions of the first form in divinity, law, physic and the 


? W. Hawkins, A Short Account of the Life of . .. Thomas Ken (London, 1713), p. 9; 
Burnet, op. cit., i. 591, 607. 

? Plumptre, ii. 37 ff.; F. A. Clarke, Thomas Ken (London, 1896), pp. 129 ff. 

3 Plumptre, ii. 56-59. 

* Plumptre, ii. 96-97. 

5 C. E. Ward, The Letters of John Dryden (Durham, N. Carolina, 1942), pp. 115-16. 
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usefullest parts of mathematics can render it’; there was music and deep 
discussion aboard, and Ken’s taste for poetry found expression in the com- 
position of his epic Edmund; and Pepys had excellent opportunities for 
observing the more sober and resolute side of Ken’s character amidst the 
wickedness in high places in Tangier.' The acquaintance probably did 
not end when the voyage was over. Pepys was closely associated with the 
non-jurors ; one intimate friend, whose letters to Pepys reveal the strength 
of his non-juring attitude, was Dr. Thomas Smith, the Keeper of the 
Cottonian Library ; and Pepys’s friend Hickes, the deprived Dean of Wor- 
cester and another close friend, conducted his funeral service.? If the 
dinner-table conversation of Dryden and Pepys turned upon the ills of the 
time, and the vices of the clergy, there was no model for The Character of 
a Good Parson who would spring more readily and properly to Pepys’s 
mind than Bishop Ken. 





James KINSLEY 


WAS JOHNSON THEATRICAL CRITIC OF THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE? 


C. H. Gray, in his Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 (New York, 1931), 
comments on the appearance in the Gentleman’s Magazine in the early 
seventeen-fifties of a kind of theatrical criticism more ambitious than the 
earlier method of giving a simple ‘plan’ of the play—a bald outline of the 
plot. Four reviews in particular catch his attention—those of Edward 
Moore’s Gil Blas (February 1751), Mason’s Elfrida (May 1752), Moore’s 
The Gamester (February 1753), and Francis’s Constantine (April 1754). 
“The criticism in these and other paragraphs of remarks on new plays’, he 
points out, ‘is labored literary criticism, not written as playhouse impres- 
sions. It is usually mere generalizations of judgment.’ 

Gray is not concerned with the possible authorship of these unsigned 
reviews. One of them, however, has been attributed to an author—no less 
an author than Samuel Johnson. In his edition of Boswell’s Life, i. xxxv 
(London, 1822), Alexander Chalmers ‘suggests . . . that we may add the 
following’ to Boswell’s ‘Chronological Catalogue’ of Johnson’s works, 
among ‘the following’ being the ‘Criticism on Moore’s Gil Blas’ in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1751. Modern Johnsonian scholars—Hill, 


? Life, Journal, and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys (London, 1841), i. 326 ff.; Hawkins, 
Op. Cit., p. 24. 

2 J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel Pepys 
(London, 1926), ii. 312-13, i. xii-xiii, and ii. 261. It is worth noting that Sir William 
Trumbull, the friend of Dryden’s last years, was also on the voyage to Tangier, and was 
a friend of Bishop Ken. 
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Courtney, Nichol Smith, Chapman, Hazen, and Powell—have, so far as 
I know, been silent about this attribution. 

It is easy, on reading the piece, to see why Chalmers should have attri- 
buted it to Johnson. The actual critique, a few paragraphs at the end of the 
usual summary of the plot, begins: 

Such are the incidents of Gil Blas; a play of which the public has been long in 
expectation; and as the author was known, it is doing him some honour to say 
they were disappointed: For where no abilities are acknowledged, no entertainment 
can be hoped; and where there is no hope, there can be no disappointment. 

To animadvert upon a piece which is almost universally condemned is un- 
necessary, and to defend this is impossible. . . . 


In its elaborate balance, this might almost be a parody of the high John- 
sonian style. 

The review continues with a succinct and scathing denunciation of the 
play. The chief source of its failure is that Moore has degraded the charac- 
ter of Gil Blas ‘to an impertinent, silly, conceited coxcomb, a mere Lying 
Valet, with all the affectation of a fop, and all the insolence of a coward’. 
Moore is finally dismissed with: ‘Upon the whole the author appears to 
have intended rather entertainment than instruction, and to have disgusted 
the pit by adapting his comedy to the taste of the gallery.’ 

If it is possible that Johnson wrote the review of Gil Blas, we naturally 
ask ourselves if he could have had anything to do with the other theatrical 
criticism published in the Gentleman’s Magazine about this time. After all, 
one does not expect to find a professional journalist like Johnson turning 
out one theatrical review and one only during his career. This is not to say 
that Johnson did all the play reviewing for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
between, say, the production of Irene in 1749, which would lend Johnson’s 
views on the contemporary theatre considerable weight, and the death of 
Cave in 1754, after which Johnson’s association with the magazine became 
slighter: the magazine of this period contains theatrical reviews certainly 
not Johnson’s—some signed by other initials than his (not conclusive 
evidence, of course), some in a style Johnson could not possibly have used. 
But the other three pieces whose ‘laborious literary criticism’ attracted 
Gray’s attention are sufficiently Johnsonian in style and matter at least to 
arouse speculation.’ 

Two of these contain only a very small amount of actual critical comment. 
That on The Gamester consists of only one sentence (at the end of the usual 
‘plan’): 

This is the dramatic action or plot of the Gamester, which, if it is not worked 
up with the pomp, the force, and the elegance of poetry, is yet heighten’d with 
many tender incidents, and, as the dialect is perfectly colloquial, it probably 
produced a greater effect upon the majority of the audience than if it had been 
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decorated with beauties which they cannot miss, at the expense of that plainness 
without which they cannot understand. 





The concluding antithesis is somewhat Johnsonian in flavour. The review 
of Constantine is the second part of a double article, its first part (March 
1754) devoted to Crisp’s Virginia but containing little more than a ‘plan’. 
Some Johnsonian-sounding remarks from the Constantine review (April 


1754) are: 

In this piece, as in every work of human wit, there are many imperfections. ... 
It is, however, probable, that the audience was displeased with a fault more 
general and more easily discovered. The events are few, and they linger in 
description. ... In general the author has attempted to move the passions of his 
audience not so much by things as words.' His language indeed is everywhere 
sounding, and, in some places, poetical; but if it does not sink into flatness, it 
swells into impropriety. Maximian is supposed to see shapeless forms. . . . 


In contrast to these remarks, the account of Mason’s Elfrida contains 
a comparatively long and interesting essay on the impropriety of Mason’s 
having attempted to imitate Greek tragedy. Students of Johnson’s dramatic 
criticism may decide how far such comment as the following is consistent 
with his known pronouncements (e.g. in the preface to Shakespeare and his 
remarks on Samson Agonistes—which itself is the subject of criticism else- 
where in the Elfrida review): 


If tragedy is perfect in proportion as it is an imitation of nature, and exhibits 
some great event as it is supposed really to have happened, whatever is foreign to 
that event ought to be excluded from tragedy, and whatever is out of nature is 
an offence against the highest law. A chorus is purely artificial, and wholly 
foreign to every natural event; it is only an expedient which was used to assist 
the representation before a better was discovered; for nothing surely can be more 
absurd than to admit the reality of a company of women, who are not only present 
to every incident, but make and sing an extemporary ode on the occasion: when- 
ever this Chorus is present, the power of fancy is at an end; the hero and the 
palace vanish, and the theatre and the actors rush upon the mind. ... The mind 
is more affected by things than words,’ and incident and event become the 
vehicles of instruction, not by giving occasion to a Chorus to repeat moral sen- 
tences, but by the series in which they happen, and the causes by which they are 
produced. ... 


The Elfrida critique contains at least one sentence which, in the beauty of 
its Brownian cadence and the intensity of feeling which informs it, is not 
unworthy of Johnson’s prose at its best: 

The beauties of poetry are perceived but by few, and the aphorisms of philo- 
sophy are easily overlooked and forgotten; nor can he be supposed to have much 


* Cf. Johnson’s preface to the Dictionary; ‘Words are the daughters of earth, things are 
the sons of heaven.’ 
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knowledge of the human heart, who can seriously talk of instructing an audience 
how to be affected, and can believe that pity and terror will be regulated by the 
directions of a Chorus. 


I should like to suggest that Johnson may also have written the critical 
notes on Young’s The Brothers (March 1753): 

Such is the dramatic action of the Brothers, to which, merely as a poem, it is 
impossible to do exact justice otherwise than by transcribing it, and to those who 
read it, there is no need to point out beauties, which if they do not feel they cannot 
see. . 


and Morgan’s Philoclea (February 1754): 

By this sketch it will appear, that the tragedy of Philoclea abounds with events, 
which perhaps may be considered at once an atonement and apology for the 
neglect of a scrupulous conformity to dramatic rules; for such conformity is 
always difficult, in proportion as the events are numerous, and when they rise in 
a rapid succession, they necessarily please, as well those who discern the irre- 
gularities which they produce, as those who do not, though in a less degree. 

The language, though it is measured, is scarcely elevated into poetry; but as all 
dialogue in verse is a deviation from nature, this defect, however it may derogate 
from its merit as a poem, could not much lessen its effect upon the spectators. 


In proposing that these pieces should at least be considered for addition 
to the Johnsonian canon, I am well aware that the evidence of their author- 
ship is very far from conclusive. But it is sobering to recall what a large 
proportion of the journalistic writing that most readers now accept without 
question as Johnson’s was originally ascribed to him on no more solid 
grounds than Chalmers had for ascribing to him the Gil Blas review or 
than I have for suggesting that he may have had a hand in five other 
reviews of plays—on almost purely subjective grounds, in short. ‘Thirty- 
two of thirty-eight pieces in the Literary Magazine given to Johnson by 
Boswell are ascribed solely on ‘internal evidence’: is Boswell to be regarded 
as a better judge of ‘internal evidence’ than Chalmers, or for that matter 
than a modern student of Johnson? If the dream of Johnsonian scholars, 
a modern edition of the complete prose, is ever to be brought to reality, the 
first task of the editors will be to agree on a set of primary canons for the 
acceptance or rejection of a piece of writing as Johnson’s; and among these 
the mere fact of the sponsorship of a candidate by Boswell, where he is 
drawing on no other evidence than his own feeling for style, should not be 


given too much relative weight. 
D. J. GREENE 


4690.10 11 
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A NOTE ON ERNEST DOWSON 


IN his first published book of poems, which was entitled Verses (1896), 
Ernest Dowson included one, ‘Beata Solitudo. For Sam Smith’, which 


What land of Silence, 
Where pale stars shine 
On Apple-blossom 
And dew-drenched vine, 
Is yours and mine? 


The silent valley 
That we will find, 

Where all the voices 
Of humankind 
Are left behind. 


There all forgetting, 
Forgotten quite, 

We will repose us; 
With our delight 
Hid out of sight. 


The world forsaken, 
And out of mind 

Honour and labour, 
We shall not find 
The stars unkind. 


And men shall travail, 
And laugh and weep; 
But we have vistas 
Of gods asleep, 
With dreams as deep. 


A land of Silence, 
Where pale stars shine 
On apple-blossoms 
And dew-drenched vine, 
Be yours and mine! 


In The Poems of Ernest Christopher Dowson, ed. Desmond Flower 
(London, 1934), there is a note to this poem, which runs: 
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‘Beata Solitudo’. This poem appeared for the first time in Verses; no MS. 
version is known to me. 

Dedication. Sam Smith was an Oxford friend of Dowson’s, who was studying 
law. After they had both come down, Dowson saw Smith quite frequently for 


some years. 


Actually, Samuel Smith was a Yorkshireman who was educated at Brad- 
ford Grammar School.’ I knew him well in the later years of his life and 
am able to give more particulars about him and his association with Dowson, 
for he frequently spoke to me about Oxford and London of the eighteen- 
nineties, about France and Dowson. He had been a very close friend of 
Dowson when they were both at Queen’s College, Oxford. 

From Bradford Grammar School Smith gained the Senior Scholarship 
in Classics at Queen’s College. He went up in October 1886 at the same 
time as Dowson, who also read Classics during his year at Oxford. Smith 
took ‘Mods.’ in the spring of 1888, lived in lodgings in Iffley Road in the 
autumn of 1888, spent the first term of 1889 at home ill, and returned to 
lodgings in Walton Street during 1889. At no time did he study Law. 

After obtaining his B.A. he became a schoolmaster, and spent the first 
ten years of his teaching life in preparatory schools at Brighton, Harrow, 
and Faversham. During this period he met Dowson fairly frequently in 
London, at the Café Royal and in Soho. They remained very good friends: 
indeed, Dowson claimed? in May 1896 that Smith was one of his only 
correspondents. At Easter 1896 Smith was in Paris with Dowson, and in 
the summer of that year he paid his first visit to Dowson at Pont-Aven, 
Finistére. In December 1896 Smith took his M.A. degree. He was now 
studying French and was in France again in July and August 1897; at 
St. Valery in the summer of 1898; and at Pont-Aven again in 1899. He 
took the degree of L-és-L. in December 1899. 

In May 1900, after Dowson’s death, Smith became Head of the 
Modern Languages Department at the Grammar School, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, where he remained until his retirement in July 1931. There he com- 
piled The Book of Remembrance (1914-1918) for the school, and published 
A Short History of the Enfield Grammar School (Enfield, 1931). He died 
in 1937. 

I was present at Smith’s house at Stoke Newington when his executor 
burned a large sealed envelope. On it was written in his handwriting “To 
be destroyed at my death’. He had already told me, some years before, 
that it contained six letters from Ernest Dowson to him which he felt 
strongly were better destroyed. One of them, I know, contained a version 


? The details of Smith’s career are taken from his own notes on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Victor Plarr’s Ernest Dowson (London, 1914), which he bequeathed to me. 
? Plarr, p. 117. 
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of ‘Beata Solitudo’. It had been written in France and enclosed in a 
letter to Smith. These letters, parts of which were read to me, referred 
intimately to Dowson’s unhappy love affair, and to matters which Smith 
felt were better unrevealed. He was quite adamant about this. 

Smith bequeathed to me several books relating to this period, and to 
Dowson in particular, which contain some interesting inscriptions and 
marginalia. Some of them are: 


1. Verses. By Ernest Dowson (London, 1896); one of the ‘300 Small Paper 
Copies on handmade paper’, with the Aubrey Beardsley cover-design. On the 
fly-leaf is “To Sam Smith, in memory of our dead friend, the author. Leonard 
Smithers, April, 1900’ in the handwriting of Leonard Smithers, the publisher. 

2. Decorations. By Ernest Dowson (London, 1899), with the Althea Gyles 
cover-design. This has the same inscription on the fly-leaf in Smithers’s hand- 
writing. 

3. Silverpoints. By John Gray (London, 1893). Written on the fly-leaf is “To 
Kit Dowson, the Master Singer, February, 1893, John Gray’ in the latter’s 
handwriting. And beneath it in pencil, in Smith’s handwriting, the words 
‘Bequeathed by K.D. to S.S.’ 

4- The Men of the Nineties. By Bernard Muddiman (London, 1920). In 
this book Smith has pencilled some comments. On page 9 Muddiman writes: 
‘Ernest Dowson used to drink hashish and make love in Soho in the French 
manner of Henri Murger’s Latin Quarter’; Smith has commented ‘rot! rot)’. 
On page 87 Muddiman writes: 

It is no question of ours, in a brief summary like this, which is the truer 
portrait of Dowson; whether he was or was not like Keats in his personal ap- 
pearance; whether Arthur Moore and Dowson wrote alternate chapters of ‘A 
Comedy of Masks’; whether he used to drink hashish or not. 


Smith writes in the margin that Dowson most certainly resembled Keats in his 
personal appearance, that Dowson and Moore did write alternate chapters of ‘A 
Comedy of Masks’ to his certain knowledge, and that Dowson drank hashish at 
Oxford occasionally. On page 88 Muddiman writes: ‘Each Dowson poem is 
more or less the feverish impression of a hectic crisis.’ Smith has commented 
‘Rubbish’. 

5. London Nights. By Arthur Symons (London, 1895). On the fly-leaf is 
“To Ernest Dowson from Arthur Symons, June 15th., 1895’. 


L. BrrKETT MARSHALL 
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The Digressions in Beowulf. By AprizN Bonjour. Pp. xvi+80 (Medium 
Aevum Monographs V). Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a welcome addition to the very small body of valuable aesthetic 
criticism of Old English literature. Its aim is to show that the digressions in 
Beowulf, which have sometimes been regarded as blemishes, are really valuable 
contributions to the artistic effectiveness of the poem. 

The author makes a distinction between episodes and digressions, a distinction 
which depends on whether the passage in question is merged into the main 
narrative or entails a sudden break. He agrees that the distinction is not absolute 
and he wisely abstains from labouring the difference since he is concerned with 
both episodes and digressions. 

A study of the digressions in Beowulf can serve two useful purposes: it can 
affect our appreciation of the poem as a work of art and it can throw light on the 
problem of the composition and unity of the poem. M. Bonjour declares (p. xv) 
that the object of his essay is a systematic study of the digressions from a purely 
artistic point of view and that he is not concerned, otherwise than incidentally, 
with their historical or archaeological interest. Nevertheless, he realizes that his 
conclusions are likely to throw light upon the problem of the unity of authorship. 
At the outset he regards this question of authorship as an open one, but it is clear 
that, if he is successful in showing that the digressions enhance the artistic 
effectiveness of the whole poem, M. Bonjour has deprived the upholders of the 
patchwork theory of authorship of one of their arguments. 

M. Bonjour has a thorough knowledge of the critical writings that have appeared 
about Beowulf, and his book is well documented, but the most valuable parts of 
his study are his own first-hand interpretations of the poem itself: the reflections 
of a sensitive mind upon the implications of passages in the poem. The greater 
part of the book consists of a systematic examination of the various digressions 
in the poem, an examination which provides detailed illustrations of the general 
principles formulated early in the book: 
owing to its very nature, no digression is indispensable to the evolution of the 
main action; and, considered from that point of view, any digression could there- 
fore be suppressed without entailing the slightest loss to the normal evolution of 
that action. Yet, if not necessary, digressions may be very useful and may contri- 
bute to the value of the work of art: they may add to the colouring of a poem, they 
may provide—just as some digressive scenes in a play—a welcome relaxation from 
a tension; they may also serve as a foil to a given situation and, in some cases, 
possess a symbolic value contributing to the actual effect and understanding of the 
poem itself; all this apart from their intrinsic interest which may be very great. 
(p. 12.) 4 
These general principles are supplemented in the conclusion of the book: 


the very number and variety of the episodes renders the background of the poem 
extraordinarily alive; they maintain a constant interest and curiosity in the setting 
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and, by keeping continuously in touch with ‘historical’ events, represent the 
realistic note serving as a highly appropriate foil to the transcendental interest of 
the main theme with its highly significant symbolic value. The way in which many 
digressions are presented, the allusive manner that so often suggests rather than 
describes, the light and subtle undercurrent of implications and connotations that 
runs beneath the vivid pageantry of many scenes, all contribute to create that 
‘impression of depth’ which, as pointed out by Professor Tolkien, justifies the use 
of episodes and makes them so appealing. (p. 71.) 


It may be noted that M. Bonjour accepts the interpretation of Beowulf put 
forward by Professor Tolkien in his lecture Beowulf, the Monsters and the Critics. 
He has resisted the temptation to allow his interest in the historical digressions 
to lead him to exaggerate their importance and to regard them as the main theme 
of the poem. 

Besides making clear the importance of the digressions, M. Bonjour is con- 
cerned to show that the poet of Beowulf has avoided the dangers and drawbacks 
that the use of so many various digressions was likely to carry with it. He shows 
how the poet reveals his artistry by the creation of a number of links between 
the different episodes and some aspect of the main story, and by the frequent 
use of parallelism and contrast applied with such variety as to avoid the dangers 
of artificiality and rigid symmetry. 

It is to be hoped that this is not the last of M. Bonjour’s contributions to the 
interpretation of Old English poetry. 

G. L. Brook 


Wulfstan’s Prose. By Ancus MclIntosu. Pp. 36. (Sir Israel Gollancz 
Memorial Lecture, British Academy, 1948.) London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1950. 8s. net. 

Nothing is more to be deplored in Old English studies than the prevailing 
neglect of style and syntax by the ordinary ‘specialist’ (student or teacher). 
Scholars with a sound knowledge of the syntactic structure of Old English have 
published work every decade or so since about 1880, but the working Old English 
scholar seldom familiarizes himself with their results sufficiently to benefit his 
own work, and hence, efficient as he usually is in phonology and metrics, he is 
ever ready to emend absurdly, mispunctuate, and mistranslate. The first 
business of the student of any language is to understand the art with which it is 
handled by its masters. This is the approach which classical scholarship suggests, ' 
and it is one peculiarly suited to Old English with its rich literature, crowned by 
a poetry of superb technique and the stately prose of AElfric. 

Accordingly, it is a matter for rejoicing that Professor McIntosh has made his 
entry into Old English scholarship with a stylistic study. In the absence of a 


* This is the antidote to undue preoccupation with phonology, not the concentration 
upon history and law urged by Chadwick (The Study of Anglo-Saxon, passim), which 
amounts to a denial that Old English is an independent humanity. Of course, the Old 
English scholar should know some law and history: also he should acquire the elements 
of theology, as essential for him as philosophy for the Greek scholar. 
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convenient compendium of syntax,’ the position of one anxious to define the 
style of a given author is difficult, owing to lack of a norm to use as a basis of 
comparison. Mr. McIntosh has, therefore, been wise to limit himself to a parti- 
cular feature of Wulfstan’s style and not to attempt to characterize it at large. 
He has dwelt on the continuous use by Wulfstan of two-stress phrases. Since 
double stress is the normal accentual structure of an English phrase,” his point 
is simply the remarkable consistency with which Wulfstan uses parallel phrases. 
Mr. McIntosh, nevertheless, throws in many asides on differences in style 
between Old English texts, and if reading his lecture spurs the beginner to 
savour the variety of style found in Old English prose, it will, indeed, not be the 
least important work of its decade for Old English scholarship. One cautionary 
note must be sounded: the small bulk of Wulfstan’s work can hardly allow it to 
be proved that his tendencies in phrase-structure had developed into rules so 
hard and fast that they may be used for interpretative purposes in the way Mr. 
McIntosh attempts in discussing prytan lewe.* A. CAMPBELL 


The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem The Owl and 
the Nightingale. A Linguistic Study. By Berti SunpBy. Pp. 218 (Lund 
Studies in English XVIII). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950; Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. Sw.kr.12. 

This is the first large-scale study of the language of The Owl and the 
Nightingale since W. Breier’s Géttingen thesis was published in 1910. 

The author’s primary object is ‘to supply information concerning the dialect 
in which the poem was originally written, and, if possible, to decide where it was 
written’ (p. 10). After reviewing the work of earlier scholars in the same field, 
he comes to the conclusion (with which few will disagree) that ‘arguments have 
largely been based on an imperfect knowledge of what the ME. dialects of the 
south, more especially those of Dorset and Surrey, were like. Much of what has 
been done towards a solution of the problems of dialect and localization has 
rather a patchwork character, and a comprehensive treatment of various aspects 
... is still to come’ (pp. 13-14). Mr. Sundby has set himself the formidable task 
of remedying this state of affairs by reviewing the language of the poem in the 
light of recent research. 

With this end in view, he makes an exhaustive study of certain phonological 
features of the poem which ‘have been proved by experience to be particularly 
valuable as [dialectal] tests’ (p. 16), viz. OE. #; @0; ie; a/o before nasals; 2, e 
(i-mutation of WGmc a before nasals); 2' and 2*; éa. He deals with each of 
these sounds in turn. First he enumerates and comments on the rhyme-words 
and words within the line in MS. C and MS. J in which the sound in question 
occurs; and then, on the basis of this preliminary study, he tries to reconstruct 

’ Such a compendium would be wisely based on the prose of AElfric. If syntax played 


a greater part in Old English studies, it would be more than ever desirable for the beginner 
to give his first attention to AElfric, as Professor Wrenn long ago advised (Philological 


Society’s Transactions, 1933, pp. 65 ff.). 
2 Mr. McIntosh himself emphasizes this (p. 11). 
3 Note 22. 
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the phonology of O in relation to the sound. Afterwards, except in the case of 
#' and 2, he presents and discusses his comparative material, which consists of 
place-names and personal names from local documents of Dorset and Surrey that 
contain the sound under review. (He has chosen these counties primarily because 
of their intermediate position: the original dialect of the poem is known to have 
been mainly southern, and yet not extreme eastern or extreme western.) ‘By 
means of this material,’ he claims, ‘it is possible to form a more or less definite 
idea of what the respective dialects were like’ (p. 16). 

After completing the presentation of his phonological material, he proceeds 
to a study of the vocabulary of the poem—again using the local nomenclature of 
places and persons as comparative material—in an attempt to determine whether 
certain words may be localized in either Dorset or Surrey (pp. 157-97). 

In his concluding chapter he reviews his phonological and lexical evidence, 
and comes to this conclusion (p. 204): ‘there can be little doubt that the basic 
dialect used by the O&N poet was a variety spoken in western Surrey.’ (He thus 
agrees, it will be noticed, with H. C. Wyld, ‘South-Eastern and South-East 
Midland Dialects in Middle English’, Essays and Studies, vi (1920), 140.) 
He does not say much about where the poem was originally written: he argues 
that ‘there is some plausibility in laying the scene [of the action] outside this 
county [Dorset]. And why not in Surrey, since the language points in that 
direction?’ (p. 205). 

Mr. Sundby deals most competently with the words in C and J that contain 
his key-sounds. Further, his collection of comparative place-name and personal 
name material from Dorset and Surrey is extremely sound and thorough—a 
product of arduous research in the best tradition of Lund Studies in English. 
But his interpretative work may perhaps have certain weaknesses. (1) His recon- 
struction of the phonology of O, which after all is one of the corner-stones of his 
comparative method, does not always carry conviction. For example, not every- 
one will agree that u-spellings for OE. ¥ in C and J were ‘in most cases handed 
down from O’ (p. 31) or that ‘the forms with o before non-lengthening consonants, 
particularly frequent in J, evidently cropped up in the course of transmission’ 
(p. 117). (2) In view of Mr. Sundby’s dating of the poem ‘somewhere near 1200’ 
(p. 9), it is unfortunate that the bulk of his comparative material belongs to the 
period 1251-1350. In spite of his attempt to disarm criticism, one must agree 
with him that “The lack of local dialect forms contemporaneous with, or earlier 
than, O&N is of course to be deplored’ (p. 23). (3) The phonological and lexical 
differences between the dialects of Dorset and Surrey established by the author’s 
place-name and personal name material are so fine (see pp. 198-9) that it is 
scarcely possible, especially on the insecure basis of a reconstructed O, to decide 
with any certainty in favour of one county or the other as the home of the 
original dialect of the poem. And the uncertainty is even greater if the earlier 
and contemporary local material (1100-1250) is given most weight. 

It is probably fair to say that Mr. Sundby, by adding considerably to our 
phonological and lexical knowledge of the ME. dialects of Dorset and Surrey, 
has made it more difficult than ever to dogmatize about the original dialect of 
The Owl and the Nightingale. A. C. CawLey 
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Studies in Spenser, Milton, and the Theory of Monarchy. By RutH Mout. 
Pp. x+144. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1949; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 20s. net. 

The essays collected in this volume are described as reinterpretations of 
problems connected with medieval and Renaissance literature on the basis of 
new evidence or of evidences newly associated. The subjects treated are “The 
Glosses concerning Spenser’s Rosalinde’, ‘Spenser’s Diggon Davie’, ‘Melanc- 
thon, Stigel, and Henry VIII’, “Theories of Monarchy in Mum and the Soth- 
segger’, “The Theme of Paradise Lost’, and ‘Milton and the Idea of Perfection’. 
The evidence advanced to support the suggestion of Long and Higginson that 
Rosalinde stands for Mary Sidney fails to carry conviction; the word ‘Rosalinde’ 
contains the letters S-i-d-n-e and L-o-r-a, which give the French spelling for 
Laura, reminiscent of Petrarch; Lady Sidney might reasonably have been 
described as a ‘widow’ in view of her husband’s frequent absence from home; 
‘glenne’ is suitable as a description of the seat of the Sidneys in the Kentish 
vales. A more plausible case is made for identifying Diggon Davie with Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose active service on behalf of Protestantism in different foreign 
countries might reasonably be connected with the experiences of a ‘very freend 
to the Author’ who ‘had bene long in forrain countryes, and there seene many 
disorders’. But both these suggested identifications are based on the assumption 
that Spenser’s relations with the Sidneys were more intimate and of longer 
standing than the available evidence would allow. The third and fourth essays 
cover less familiar ground and are wider in scope, dealing with theories of mon- 
archy in the later Middle Ages and early Renaissance as reflected in the work of 
two minor poets. Analysis of the fifteenth-century satire Mum and the Sothsegger 
reveals its author as a progressive political idealist, well informed on law and 
current notions of politics, a firm supporter of national monarchy with a keen 
sense of the king’s responsibilities to his people. Parallel themes, under the 
changed conditions of the Renaissance and in typical humanistic style, are 
treated in the poems addressed to King Henry VIII by John Stigel, a pupil of 
Melancthon sent to England as an envoy by the Elector of Saxony in connexion 
with Henry’s marriage to Anne of Cleves. Eulogizing England and the English 
people, Stigel reminds the King of his responsibilities as a monarch and defender 
of the true faith against the false doctrines of Rome, subsequently appending a 
retraction occasioned by Henry’s defection from the cause of Protestantism and 
persecution of its adherents. The material assembled in these two studies throws 
considerable light upon the changing political scene during the transitional phase 
between the two ages. The essays on Milton are interrelated, consideration of 
Milton’s idea of perfection following logically from that of the theme of Paradise 
Lost, here presented as ‘the making of the greater man’. Rightly stressing the 
humanistic aspect of Milton’s epic, Miss Mohl underrates the importance un- 
questionably attached both by the poet and his readers to the central theological 
motive and the Christian dogma upon which it is based. Her book, as a whole, 
is of uneven quality, and in places she devotes too much space to critics with 
whom she disagrees. There are some serious inaccuracies—e.g. ‘Thomas’ Young 
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for John Young (p. 7), ‘twenty’ years (p. 12) for the interval between the Spenser- 
Harvey correspondence and Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, which could not 
have exceeded fifteen years at most, ‘1578’ for 1579, the date of the Calender 
(p. 38), ‘not for an age but for all time’ (p. 70). Throughout the quotations from 
Mum and the Sothsegger p is misprinted as p. B. E. C. Davis 


The Twelfth Night of Shakespeare’s Audience. By Jonn W. Draper. 
Pp. xiv-+280. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $5.00; 40s. net. 

By its very title, The Twelfth Night of Shakespeare’s Audience raises issues of 
fundamental importance to Shakespeare criticism. Whilst it is generally con- 
ceded today that much that is superficial in Shakespeare belongs only to his own 
age, there is still a strong school of thought which insists that essentially his work 
is for ‘all time’, and is therefore accessible to any mind of critical sensibility, 
quite unencumbered by a ponderous familiarity with what is often called 
‘the background’. Professor Draper believes, however, that without the back- 
ground no interpretation of Shakespeare can reproduce the play to which his 
contemporaries responded, which must be reproduced if we are to know the 
real Elizabethan artist. 


The text must serve as the chief basis for interpretation, not the text as the usual 
twentieth-century reader understands it, reading into it his own modern English, 
his own ideas and prepossessions, and his own social concepts, but the text as 
Shakespeare’s audience must have experienced and felt it. (p. 6.) 


Here is sound common sense; but unfortunately it is impossible to feel con- 
vinced that Professor Draper’s Twelfth Night was experienced by Shakespeare’s 
audience. We are told that critics ‘who follow the Romantic interpretation of 
Twelfth Night’ reduce it to the level of a farce. Nor is it much better to say that 
love is the theme: 


The plot, to be sure, centers in the problem of Olivia’s marriage; but most 
sensible Elizabethans would have agreed with the Countess of Champaigne that 
marriage and love were unrelated. . . . This is not the story of a Juliet’s or an 
Orlando’s love . . . but of the very realistic struggles and intrigues over the betrothal 
of a rich Countess, whose selection of a mate determines the future of all the major 
and most of the minor characters. (pp. 248-9.) 


This, it is declared, is ‘Shakespeare’s play of social security’ (p. 250). 

Professor Draper has applied to this play a large and detailed knowledge of 
Elizabethan society, its literature, medicine, psychology, physiology, physio- 
gnomy, and astrology. But there is much repetition, and on occasions self- 
evident points are burdened with explanation. The chapter on Sir Toby contains 
an irrelevant account of the custom of the duello (pp. 35-6), repeated with 
additions (pp. 64-5) to assure us that the duel between Viola and Sir Andrew ‘is 
a romping travesty’. Professor Draper assumes that, in the persons of Sir Toby 
and Sir Andrew, Shakespeare seeks to express his sense of the decay of knight- 
hood. These two, indeed, show badly alongside Chaucer’s Knight, but it is 
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dangerous to base so much on the contrast without stopping to consider another 
Chaucerian character whose ‘heer, his berd was lyk saffroun’. 

To read an Elizabethan play with a perfect knowledge of the background does 
not necessarily create the play to which Elizabethans responded: we have also to 
learn to respond imaginatively as Elizabethans to an Elizabethan work of art. 
Instead, Professor Draper asks us, in effect, to imagine a play about Elizabethans 
which might have been written in the twentieth century by someone with a 
superb knowledge of the background, but who is not thinking like an Elizabethan. 
But an Elizabethan verse play is not a slice of life in the sense in which Jullien 
used that phrase. And as a result, we must not think of the characters as if they 
had a life before and after the slice in which we are asked to imagine them: nor 
must we search after a consistent theme, amplifying hints into an explicit judge- 
ment on society. Yet this is what is done in this interpretation of Twelfth Night. 

Perhaps ‘social security’ has a special ring for English ears—I must admit that 
I am baffled by the use of it here. For instance, we read that in a ‘corporate, 
national sense’, this is the theme of ‘the political tragedies such as Macbeth and 
King Lear (p. 252). It is even more startling to find: 

In Timon, Shakespeare worked out to its full conclusion this theme of social 
security, or rather insecurity, and showed the ruin of a noble line through economic 
pressure. (p. 253.) 


But surely he presents the normal renaissance picture of Timon, illustrating 
the difference between the liberality of the noble man and the prodigality of the 
seemingly noble, between the restraint and abnegation of a cynic philosopher 
despising material values and the empty rejection of both matter and spirit by 
the misanthrope. It is true that economics are involved, but Shakespeare is 
dealing with their spiritual results, contrasting differing valuations of life with 
a complete lack of any valuation whatsoever. Here again Professor Draper seems 
to be interpreting his knowledge of Elizabeth’s age with a twentieth-century 
mind: more of a different sort of imagining is needed before the facts accumu- 
lated by a careful scholar can become the inspiring revelation of an Elizabethan 
play. BERTRAM JOSEPH 


Shakespeare Survey 3. Edited by ALLARDyce NICOLL. Pp. viii+167. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. net. 

This annual undertakes several tasks which are useful if well done, though 
rarely exciting. Few reviewers of the annual output of anything at all can raise 
their voices above a correct utilitarian drone. In this volume, however, one finds 
not only just and comprehensive surveys, but, in Professor Ellis-Fermor’s section, 
a model of how these things should be done—with catholicity, discrimination, 
and historical perspective, in depth. And Mr. Leech, with urbane asperity, 
produces in his comments on recent popular biographies the best writing in the 
whole Survey. The chastened authors may well be grateful to him. Mr. Leech 
and Mr. McManaway both excel in the précis. It is unintelligent to say that this 
part of the Survey merely does what is eventually done elsewhere. Presumably 
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no one will doubt the value of Miss St. Clare Byrne’s account of the Stratford 
Henry VIII. No one else is equipped to do this necessary work as she is. Cool, 
deeply appreciative, expert as to detail, it is particularly impressive in the 
subtlety with which it discriminates between Mr. Guthrie’s great moments— 
those glimpses into the heart of a play in which he is without rival—and his 
sillinesses. No future producer who is fit for the job will omit to study this paper, 
It is to be hoped that this is only the first of a long series of extended studies of 
single plays. 

The non-recurring studies are unequal in quality, which is not surprising in 
view of the status of the leading contributors, and the international character of 
the Survey, which in itself tends to produce a very,various collection of essays, 
despite the policy of having a central theme in each number. But it is not the 
foreign contributions as such that seem out of place, so much as the papers on 
limited and special issues, such as Mr. Pettet’s on the possible connexion between 
Coriolanus and the enclosure revolts of 1607, which obviously belongs to the 
pages of a specialist journal. (Incidentally, it is a little unfair; one would hardly 
guess how far Mr. Brents Stirling had anticipated the argument.) Mr. Nosworthy, 
in his statement of the case against the Marcellus actor as the pirate of Hamlet 
(1603) attempts to adapt his technicalities to the tone of the Survey, but does not 
succeed, and the fault is scarcely his. It must be very difficult to draw the line, 
but it runs between this sort of contribution and that of Mr. Leech—“The 
“Meaning” of Measure for Measure’—which, though it deals primarily with one 
play, is really concerned with a current mode of reading Shakespeare which is 
in need of examination. ‘Prince John teaches us not to trust the word of a noble’: 
the degree of surprise this remark induces is the measure of the need for the 
essay in which it occurs. 

Mr. C. Walter Hodges has also been profitably at work on current assumptions, 
this time about the theatre. He re-directs our attention to the stage, by which 
the Elizabethans meant a smaller area than we do; and he drags us out from 
behind Mr. J. C. Adams’s ingenious hypotheses. He has more respect than most 
for the de Witt drawing, and thinks of the Elizabethan stage as a platform on 
trestles, with the hell concealed perhaps by hangings, and perhaps occasionally 
used for infernal scenes. Mr. Hodges stirs many sleeping dogs, and we begin to 
suspect that Adams, whose book seemed so bold, was really the last of a line of 
investigators; Kernodle, MacDowell, and Hodges, having abandoned the inn- 
yard and looked in the direction of the popular stages, the triumph, and the con- 
ventions of medieval art, are starting new and profitable lines of inquiry. 

Pride of place in this issue of the Survey is given to a long, comprehensive, 
and exceedingly valuable account by Professor Sisson of ‘Studies in the Life and 
Environment of Shakespeare since 1900’. His concluding remarks are a fair 
commendation of a considerable achievement in Anglo-American scholarship. 
To this study, and to Mr. McManaway’s excellent survey of the present state of 
Shakespeare chronology, the student will often recur. Not less valuable, despite 
its less obviously informative purpose, is Professor F. P. Wilson’s lecture on 
Shakespeare’s reading; lucid, packed, and exquisitely phrased, it is another 
example of his skill in the unobtrusive application of minute scholarship to the 
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illumination of a large problem. Another contribution of permanent value is an 
historical essay on the deficiencies and splendours of the British Museum 
Shakespeare collection, by Mr. F. C. Francis. 

Of the foreign contributions, Robert de Smet’s study of ‘Othello in Paris and 
Brussels’ succeeds in giving a short history of a strange conflict between neo- 
classic and romantic taste which starts a very interesting train of speculations. 
Professor Mincoff, who is well known here, manages to say something new and 
interesting about the structure of Hamlet; Alf Henriques writes on ‘Shakespeare 
and Denmark’, with due deference to Brandes; Kurt Raeck says that the pre- 
dilection of German producers of open-air drama for Shakespeare has been a 
bad thing for various reasons which would never occur to the spectator in 
Regent’s Park. Perhaps the tent has saved us. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Shakespeare and the Romance Tradition. By E. C. Perret. Pp. 208. 

London: Staples Press, 1949. 12s. 6d. net. 

Deploring a ‘careless handling’ of the word ‘romantic’ in describing Shake- 
speare’s comedies Mr. Pettet sets out to show ‘that [they] are “romantic” in the 
historical and most precise sense of the word . . . the climax, historically and 
aesthetically, of that assimilation of the romantic heritage into English drama’ 
which he describes in his first three chapters. He draws on C. S. Lewis’s Allegory 
of Love and later discussions of the moral and psychological implications of 
‘courtly love’, selects Arcadia and the poetry of Spenser as between them epito- 
mizing ‘all that was most vital in the romance tradition’ in Elizabethan times, and 
clearly enough describes the sentiments, incidents, and trappings characteristic 
of the romance; and he examines briefly the comedies of Lyly and Greene. 
Follows a chapter each on ‘Shakespeare’s “Romantic” Comedies’ (including 
Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice), ‘Shakespeare’s Detachment from 
Romance’ (isolating anti-romantic points in the same body of plays), “The “Dark” 
Comedies’ and “The “Romances” ’. 

The demonstration is painstaking, with ample quotation, discussion of plot, 

and reference to sources, and produces, for instance, a clear account of the study 
of love in A Midsummer Night’s Dream; but its faults and deficiencies are numer- 
ous. One is not happy to find on the first page ‘[any] Elizabethan writer . . . would 
.. . have imbibed the raw, though potent spirit of romance in such poems as 
Earl Mar’s Daughter’ with three stanzas quoted in Scots, when this ballad was 
first written down in the nineteenth century. Unwelcome doubts are fostered 
when Mr. Pettet then skims off a little C. S. Lewis, de Rougemont, and D’Arcy 
on the matter of ‘courtly love’ (raising considerations which he does not bring 
into play later) and accompanies it with a footnote such as: 
... Father D’Arcy, the Cathclic apologist, maintains that it was not the Church but 
the romance writers, influenced by Gnosticism, who ultimately regarded the world 
and the flesh (and therefore sexual love) as eternally unsatisfying and an evil to be 
transcended. 
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It seems rash to state, concerning Twelfth Night, that ‘there is clear proof that 
[Shakespeare] was acquainted not only with G/’Ingannati but with two other 
Italian imitations of the play called G/’Inganni.’ There is confusion in saying 
that ‘The Taming of the Shrew, derived to a considerable extent from . . . Ariosto’s 
Suppositi, . . . in substance . . . is pure Latin’ and then acknowledging hints of the 
romantic spirit in the Lucentio-Bianca story, when it is precisely this part of the 
play that descends from Ariosto. And it is at least careless to talk of Ulysses as 
‘one of the first of the Greeks to win a kiss from [Cressida]’. 

Little attempt is made to give significance to what is shown and little notice 
is taken of what we may call (with all caution) the intended total effect of a play. 
With regard to The Two Gentlemen of Verona, for example, in describing as 
‘fantastic’ H. B. Charlton’s suggestion that Shakespeare had ‘unexpectedly and 
inadvertently made romance comic’ when he created Launce, Mr. Pettet ignores 
this total design, which culminates in and is confirmed by the quite serious end 
of the play. Somewhat similarly with Romeo and fuliet (shrewdly allotted a place 
in the chapter), where he does not note that the vitality of the anti-romantic 
Mercutio and Nurse is in a way intrusive. Through them we do indeed, as he 
says, ‘see the lovers through earthy as well as their own divine eyes’: but is not 
damage done thereby? In All’s Well that Ends Well, too, he reads against the 
planned emotional movement of the play and is surely converting a criticism of 
Shakespeare into an intended criticism of Helena when he says: 


What is admirable in Helena is her normal essential self; for most of the play, a 
dupe to her emotions, . . . she too is degraded, but, with her, degradation springs 
from the irrationality of love. If we appreciate this, we shall avoid the extremes of 
idealisation and disparagement to which she has been distorted. 


True, no doubt, as a detached comment on the woman, but surely not what 
Shakespeare proposes to us. 

Mr. Pettet provides a more fully illustrated exposition of his point than has 
been hitherto available (except in the plays themselves) but presents little that is 
not plainly implicit in H. B. Charlton’s Shakespearian Comedy (the study he most 
frequently cites), even to one who might disagree with many of the latter’s 
judgements; little, indeed, that is not evident to a reasonably well informed 
reader of, say, the Arden Shakespeare. Such general conclusions as are reached 
are commonplace and most of the comment is of the quality of the question- 
begging remark: ‘Probably because Shakespeare was combining romance with 
comedy there is much less intentionally harrowing suspense . . . than in Arcadia.’ 
One feels that much merely conscientious, private annotation has needlessly 
been spread out in order to make a book; without the justification of any sig- 
nificant original thesis. But one would in any case deplore the provision and 
advertisement of a preliminary ‘puff’ by the author of one of the volumes of the 
Oxford History of English Literature. 

F. N. LEEs 
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Francis Bacon. A Bibliography of his Works and of Baconiana to the year 
1750. By R. W. Gipson. Pp. xvii+369. Oxford: At the Scrivener Press, 


1950. £7. 75. net. 

This volume is a large quarto of handsome appearance printed on excellent 
paper. The first half of the bibliography contains 256 entries and a number of 
variant issues with the letters a, b, &c., added to the main numbers. The first 
entry is the 8vo edition of the Essays of 1597; the last is Mallet’s edition of 
Bacon’s Works, 1740. Editions of Bacon’s books in foreign languages are in- 
cluded with the names of the translators when known. There were eleven 
editions of the Essays in Italian between 1617 and 1626. The French editions 
come next in number and, as Mr. Gibson shows, the Essays must have had con- 
siderable popularity in western Europe. The second half of the bibliography 
contains a list, without collations, of Baconiana, the numbers running from 257 
to 680. Lists of abbreviations, libraries consulted, an index of printers and 
publishers and a list of portraits which appear in books included are provided, 
as well as short-title lists of Bacon’s books and the Baconiana. The general 
index is of special importance as, among other things, it shows in what books 
Bacon’s references to a large number of subjects such as concords in music, 
cider drinking, and so on, can be found. A list of ‘editions not found’ is useful, 
as it helps to lay ghosts which made their appearance in the C.B.E.L. and 
elsewhere. 

The bibliography is thus an easy one to use, particularly as the pages are not 
crowded, and each entry is given a number in heavy type and headed with the 
short title of the book, e.g. Sylva Sylvarum 1626. 

No bibliography can be tested until it has been in use for some time, but, 
so far as I have checked the entries with the original volumes, they are accurate, 
apart from small slips which occur in all works of this kind; thus in No. 82 
(Two Bookes . . . of Advancement of Learning 1629) LONDON is printed 
instead of LONDON. 

It is only proper that in a review of a bibliography of this size a short account 
of the compiler’s qualifications for his task should be given. Mr. Gibson was 
a junior assistant in the Bodleian from 1916 to 1922. He then joined the staff of 
Messrs. B. H. Blackwell for three years. From 1936 to 1938 he was a cataloguer 
at Messrs. Sotheby & Co. From 1939 till the present time he has been an 
assistant at Blackwell’s, where he is manager of the Oriental department. Mr. 
Gibson has therefore had excellent opportunities of examining a large number 
of books by, or referring to, Bacon. He has no axe to grind, and has wisely 
kept clear of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, if it can be dignified by such 
a name. 

Mr. Gibson elected to make the first half of his book almost a pure description 
of his author’s books set out in an orderly manner. His annotations are strictly 
relevant to the treatment of his subject. Thus he notes the three different 
spellings of ‘Atturney’ which distinguish the three editions of the Essays 
dated 1613, but he does not trace the expansion of the Essays in successive 
editions. For that the student must still rely upon Aldis Wright and Arber. 
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To some this limitation will seem a pity, but to have attempted full annotation 
would have increased the size of a large book to unwieldy proportions. 

In the case of the more important or rarer books by Bacon reproductions of 
the title-pages are given: these are followed by the signatures and what Mr, 
Gibson calls ‘collations’. It is more usual and convenient to call these ‘contents’, 
In some instances Mr. Gibson does not record blank leaves in his ‘collations’, 
although he does in his signatures. He is not, therefore, always giving the 
collation, which must (if the word be strictly used) describe the make-up of the 
entire book. It is perhaps a matter of terminology, and if his ‘signatures’ and 
‘collations’ are used together no harm will result. He seems to have been most 
careful in noting wrong or irregular page-numbers. The present reviewer has 
some doubt as to whether this is worth while, when describing seventeenth- 
century books; it does, however, sometimes supply a means of identifying 
different states. 

The reproductions of the title-pages are reasonably satisfactory, line blocks 
having been used. The engravings do not come out well. For good results it 
would have been necessary to use half-tone blocks, which would have necessi- 
tated the insertion of leaves of shiny paper, or collotype. Either process would 
have involved adding to the cost of an already expensive book. 

The bibliographical information is very full in places. It is interesting to 
find that Mr. Gibson has had the same experience with the Essays of 1625 as 
Aldis Wright. The latter’s statement in the Golden Treasury edition of 1862, 
that he had found variants in all ten copies of the book he had examined, was an 
important step in the history of English bibliography. Mr. Gibson has extended 
this observation to another ten copies. This has entailed a good deal of work, 
as has the examination of the states or issues of No. 116 5, Henry VII, 1622. 
Whatever faults may come to light in the volume, great labour has been put 
into it. The detailed descriptions of the editions and issues of Resuscitatio 
alone take up six pages. : 

The value of the section of Baconiana is less obvious. A writer of Bacon’s 
importance was bound to be referred to constantly throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Gibson’s list of books errs on the side of generosity. 
Whilst it is difficult to see what purpose is served by the inclusion of The 
Dunciad, 1728 because Bacon’s name occurs in it, No. 276, Filum Labyrinthi, 
is interesting as showing that Bacon’s fame as a philosopher had extended to 
Hungary as early as 1663. The importance of the entries necessarily varies 
greatly in the Baconiana. 

It would probably have been better to have arranged these entries in chrono- 
logical rather than in alphabetical order, or at least to have done so in the list 
which precedes the entries themselves. If Mr. Gibson’s Baconiana are regarded 

mainly as forming a Bacon Allusion Book the section will be useful. The 
General Index is essential to this section. 

Locations are not given; many of Bacon’s books are in the S.7.C. but the 
locations of rare volumes would have been valuable. Mr. Gibson mentions 
that Mr. Hugh G. Dick of the University of California is planning an annotated 
bibliography of Bacon and Baconiana from the year 1750 onwards. Such biblio- 
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graphies will no doubt stimulate interest in a writer to whom attention com- 
mensurate with his stature has not been paid in recent years, and will be useful 
tools in the hands of those competent to tackle the real significance of this 
formidable and enigmatic person. HucH MacponaLp 


The Collected Poems of Joseph Hall. Edited by A. Davenport. Pp. Ixxxii+ 

309. Liverpool: The University Press, 1949. 20s. net. 

Since Warton’s appreciation of Virgidemiarum, Hall’s satires have been some- 
thing of a thorn in the flesh of Elizabethan scholars. They ought, we know, to 
be more often read, more widely used. But the obstacles were serious: the poems 
were not easily accessible and, when found, not readily understood. Mr. Daven- 
port’s edition disposes of both these objections and makes Hall once more a 
living figure in Elizabethan literature. It establishes a text, based upon collation 
of the available editions and supported with full bibliographical notes. It also 
provides the much-needed elucidation of the sense by annotation and quotation 
of parallel passages in Juvenal and other classical sources and in Nashe, Harvey, 
Lodge, and the rest of Hall’s contemporaries. Mr. Davenport is not one of those 
editors who pass over difficulties in silence: where he is defeated, which is not 
often, he frankly confesses it; where sense can be made of obscurity, he plunges 
bravely into the thicket and brings out an acceptable paraphrase. The wide 
reading that has gone to this task inevitably stimulates one’s interest in Virgi- 
demiarum as a contemporary document since it illuminates so much in other 
writers of the 1590s as well as in Hall. The only conspicuous gap is the absence 
of any adequate assessment of Hall’s debt to Chaucer, to whom he clearly looked 
back both as a master of satire and as a model for versification. This omission 
prevents Hall from taking the place he should in the tradition of English poetry. 

The satires are the work of a young man, but a young man with a surprisingly 
sure sense of literary values. There is plenty of sparkle in his attacks upon the 
manners of his day—in his street scenes, for instance, which like those of Donne 
bring vividly to mind the everyday bustle of Elizabethan London, with its chance 
encounters and its absurd accidents, where one gallant comes by, ‘vaunting him- 
selfe upon his rising toes’, and another in making an elaborate salutation loses his 
wig in the wind and vanishes in pursuit, while the satirist ‘look’t and laught’. 
These descriptions have the same acuteness of perception with which the Bishop 
of Norwich was later to record the desecration of his cathedral in 1643. Neverthe- 
less the most interesting part of Virgidemiarum is that concerned with literature. 
Here Hall really does convey the sense of what it felt like to grow up in the 
1590s amid ‘such Litturs of new Poetry’. It is hardly to be expected that he 
should make direct criticism of particular authors, though Spenser is singled out 
by name for praise and Nashe, by recognizable allusion, for blame. ‘The butt is 
rather current literary fashion than any particular exponent of it, and Mr. 
Davenport shows his editorial good sense and his feeling for the period when 
he discusses the identity of Labeo, the bad poet, and refuses to bestow this 
inglorious distinction upon any one alone of the candidates put forward. 

Hall makes fun of many things—of the bombastic language of tragedy 
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especially in Tamburlaine, of the use of comic relief as a sop to the groundlings, 
of the whining ghosts of the Mirror for Magistrates convention, of attempts at 
syllabic verse, particularly in Stanyhurst’s Virgil, where, when Jove speaks English, 
‘Thwick thwack, and rif raf, rores he out aloud’. His is the voice of common sense 
and reason, and that is why his censures have remained valid while preserving 
the freshness of the first impact of the new verse upon his mind. Time has only 
strengthened his rebuke to sonneteers for their artificiality and egocentricity: 

Careth the world, thou love, or live, or die? 

Careth the world how fayre thy fayre one bee? 

Milton ridiculed Hall for distinguishing between ‘toothless’ and ‘biting’ satires, 
but the difference has some significance. The appeal of the first is largely 
intellectual, and it is only when Hall’s moral indignation is roused that the teeth 
are bared. In this he has left a pointer for an assessment of his work as a satirist. 
When he defends his right to denounce evil where he sees it—‘Pull out mine eyes 
if I shall see no vice’-—he admits competitors and is attempting what his classical 
models (and his successors) could do better. But when he stands back to look 
and laugh at the literary freaks of his own day he is giving us something that is 
found all too scantily elsewhere. He makes familiar things new, and Mr. Daven- 
port by this scholarly edition enables the modern reader to stand beside him. 

ROSEMARY FREEMAN 


The Breaking of the Circle. Studies in the effect of the ‘New Science’ 
upon Seventeenth Century Poetry. By Marjorie Hore Nicotson. Pp. 
xxii+193. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1950. $3.00. 
The theme of Professor Nicolson’s book is the dissolution of the conception of 

an intelligible pattern in the universe; she shows how the advancement of learning 

heralded by Bacon destroyed the vision of the ‘circle of perfection’ and how 
that ‘death of a world’ affected the nature of poetic imagery. Miss Nicolson brings 
home to us, by the cumulative effect of her quotations as well as by her exegesis, 
how and why ‘Our Elizabethan ancestors thought of their world in metaphors. 
The world was not like an animal; it was animate. The repetition of pattern, 
design, function they found in the body of man was not something invented by 
human ingenuity: it actually existed in the three worlds made by God in His 
image. There was “correspondence” between man’s body and the body of the 
world, man’s soul and the soul of the universe.’ The first chapter in this book, 
called ‘A Little World made Cunningly’, elaborates this conception and is, as 
she writes in her preface ‘little more than a recapitulation of materials familiar 
to scholars’. None the less her clear exposition and illustration of the macrocosm- 
microcosm conception is of value and is a necessary prelude to her subsequent 
account of what the circle stands for in the imagery of the Elizabethans and of 

Donne. As we read on we realize more and more fully the effect on thought and 

language when the assurance of an ordered, limited, earth-centred universe 

gradually faded away. 
One of the most interesting chapters in this book (Ch. III, ‘The Death of a 

World’) contains an examination, in the light of Miss Nicolson’s main thesis, of 
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Donne’s threnody An Anatomie of the World. Much that has been demonstrated 
in the earlier chapters is here used to illuminate that poem. To re-read the poem 
in the light of her scholarly exposition is a fascinating experience. The poem 
reveals itself in its three parts as a more closely integrated whole than it used to 
seem and also as more serious and profound. Passages which had seemed to 
stand out as deeply felt but only tenuously relevant to the main theme are now 
seen to be germane to that theme and to the central symbolism of the poem, 
which derives from the legend of Astraea, ‘goddess of justice, the “Maiden”, 
who fled a wicked world to remain forever in heaven as the constellation “‘Virgo”’’. 
According to Miss Nicolson the pronoun ‘she’ in the poem has at least three and 
possibly four antecedents. It refers to Elizabeth Drury; to the idea of perfect 
womanhood symbolized by Astraea; and to Queen Elizabeth. Miss Nicolson 
suspects that, in The Second Anniversary, there is also a fourth, unidentified lady. 
All this is most convincingly argued; what is, to me, less convincing is the sug- 
gestion that Donne’s varying spelling, She and Shee, indicates whether he is 
thinking of an individual woman or of an idea. The variations in spelling seem to 
me to indicate the degree of stress the word is to receive or the time it is to be 
dwelt on rather than the antecedent. The more important part of Miss Nicolson’s 
argument does not, however, depend upon accepting her view about the spellings 
of ‘she’, it remains persuasive even if this is rejected. Donne is paying his belated 
tribute to the Queen who symbolized and helped to maintain the unity of a world 
now falling apart; he is also paying tribute to an idea of womanhood which 
preserved the moral order and he can do all this in relation to the death of an 
individual girl, just as Milton could achieve his meditation on aspiration, 
mortality, and immortality in relation to the death of Edward King. In both 
Milton’s poem and Donne’s pagan myth is amalgamated with Christian thought. 

‘Throughout the First Anniversary’, writes Miss Nicolson, ‘Donne wrote of 
Elizabeth in the little world of England which she had cemented so firmly, in 
which she had upheld “order” and those verities central to Donne’s ethics and 
aesthetics, symmetry, proportion, harmony.’ But the effect of Donne’s poetry 
depends upon his consciousness (not shared by most seventeenth-century poets) 
that the belief that those verities exist outside the mind of man was threatened. 
It is this consciousness and its effect upon his imagination that add to his 
importance as a poet and separate him from, for instance, Marvell or Herbert. 
‘The Circle of Perfection, read into Nature by God, is a clue to Marvell’s ethics 
and aesthetics, to both of which limitation, restraint, proportion were basic’, 
writes Miss Nicolson, and at once we recognize the truth of this; we give similar 
assent when she writes: ‘Of all the religious poets of the seventeenth century, 
none more consistently taught the happiness of limitation and restraint than did 
George Herbert.’ But when we read Donne we are aware of the unlimited and 
the unrestrained; he is fascinated as well as appalled by the ‘New Philosophy’. 
As we read this book we become aware of the gradual change in outlook from the 
assurance that symmetry, proportion, harmony characterize the universe, to the 
recognition that these are ideals, challenged by fact, and on to a new outlook 
which allows Traherne or Henry More to welcome a limitless universe. Henry 
More, Miss Nicolson writes, ‘was the first of our English poets who attempted to 
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put into language man’s feeling for what was not yet called The Sublime—a 
sublime which came from the “new Philosophy” that no longer called all in 
doubt, but rather released human imagination to a spaciousness of thought man 
had not known before. The idea of infinity had utterly demolished the Circle of 
Perfection.’ And Miss Nicolson believes that but for the historical accident of 
an exiled court and the influence of France ‘the spirit we associate with “High 
Romanticism” would have burst forth . . . a century earlier than we find it. It 
was in bloom among the scientists and budding among the poets.’ 

The origin of Miss Nicolson’s book was a set of four lectures and she has not 
allowed amplification to complicate her argument or encumber her style. This is 
a book written by a scholar, but it can be read with pleasure and profit by anyone 
who is interested in English life and literature. JoaN BENNETT 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herserr Davis. Vol. VII, 
The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen. With an Introduction 

by Harotp WILLIAMs. Pp. xxxvi+252. Oxford: Blackwell, 1951. 215. net. 

Swift’s subject is given more accurately in the text as ‘an Account of the most 
important Affairs at Home during the last Session [i.e. the 1712-13 session] of 
Parliament; as well as of our Negotiations of Peace Abroad not only during that 
Period, but some time before, and since’. His detailed defence of the actions 
leading to the Treaty of Utrecht was written between September 1712 and May 
1713, but circumstances prevented its publication until after his death. Its 
authenticity was doubted by many, including Johnson and Macaulay, but was 
eventually established by Sir Harold Williams in an article in The Library, in 
1935. His introduction to this volume necessarily covers very much the same 
ground, but there are a few minor additions in points of detail, and his earlier 
tentative identification of the Windsor Library manuscript with that seen by 
Thomas Birch is not repeated. 

Mr. Herbert Davis’s text is based on the Windsor manuscript, which was 
corrected by Swift himself. The textual notes record these corrections, and the 
variants in the two 1758 editions published by Faulkner and Millar. There are 
several valuable appendixes. One of them, Millar’s Advertisement to his edition, 
is useful in giving the mid-century attitude to the History, an attitude which is 
at least a valuable counterpoise to Swift’s intransigent Toryism. Another 
appendix reprints enough of the original diplomatic instructions and reports 
connected with the Treaty, now in the Public Record Office, to establish the 
truth of Swift’s claim to have had direct access to all the details of the negotia- 
tions; on two of these documents Mr. Davis has even found notes in Swift’s hand. 

The volume is, then, a peculiarly important addition to the series, and it is 
admirably executed. But since the Shakespeare Head Swift does not give 
critical or explanatory notes, some assessment of the historical and literary value 
of the History of the Four Last Years seems necessary. 

It is useful to have in one volume a comprehensive and responsible account of 
Swift’s views on the political events with which he was closely connected. But 
it is doubtful whether there is much here which will interest the historian. On 
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disputed points, and on matters of motive, Swift’s purpose—‘the confusion of 
all those rascals who have accused the Queen and the Ministry of making a bad 
Peace’—precludes him from being a valuable witness. Anything that might 
have been difficult to explain away is left out. There is nothing here of the terms 
of the Grand Alliance against a separate peace, of the betrayal of the Catalans, 
of the possibility that some clauses would not be executed by France, or of the 
Jacobitism of Harley and St. John. Instead the Dutch, the Whigs, and Notting- 
ham are steadily blackened, and any possible criticism of the Ministers concerned 
is forestalled by presenting the Treaty—surely against much of the evidence—as 
primarily the work of the Queen and of the House of Commons. The character- 
sketches of the opposition leaders are brilliantly damaging invective. But the 
picture is too black. We do not, as we do with Clarendon, feel illuminated even 
where we disagree. Swift’s polemic purpose and his inhuman intellectual rigour 
combine to exclude any real personal or historical insight. We feel—as so often 
when reading Swift—that although it is difficult to say that he is wrong, we are 
confident that he cannot be right. 

Such criticism would be unfair if the work had in fact been printed as polemic. 
But it was not, and for reasons which add a note of tragic irony and pathos. The 
friends that Swift was trying to serve did not want to see all their cards laid on 
the table. As Sir Harold recounts, their willingness to assist soon cooled, and 
their opposition to publishing the book continued until long after Swift’s death. 
The pathos lies in Swift’s continued efforts to prove the purity of his own politi- 
cal intentions in a book which, had it been published, could hardly have enhanced 
his reputation for political understanding. Many years after it was apparent that 
he had been deceived by Harley and St. John, he revised the book, but without 
taking any account of this fact or of other errors of fact and judgement. For three 
decades Swift refused to think that he might not have been absolutely right: 
there is something Bourbon about a pride which not only scorns to be wise after 
the event, but insists on being wrong. IAN WATT 


Alexander Pope. An Essay on Man. Edited by Maynarp Mack. Pp. xc+ 
186. London: Methuen, 1950. 30s. net. 


In the first aphorism of his Aids to Reflection Coleridge discovered the ‘most 
useful prerogative of genius’, in the poet and philosopher, to be the rescue of 
‘admitted truths from the neglect caused by the very circumstance of their 
universal admission’.’ Professor Mack’s edition interprets, with a fullness and 
scholarship not previously reached, Pope’s skilful versification and formal 
synthesis of familiar truths. 

The Essay on Man has provided the order of recognized quotation with a larger 
contribution than any other poem by Pope, yet it is imperfectly understood by 
and little known to the average reader. Professor Mack, impressed by the exact- 
ness of the poem’s ‘formal unity’ and the character of its theme, deplores as 
‘ironical’ this unmerited neglect. Upon reflection, is ‘ironical’ the most appro- 
priate epithet ? In its own day the poem was immediately popular; it was praised 

1 The aphorism was later rewritten, but not for the better. 
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by the poet’s enemies before they discovered the true author; on the Continent 
it attracted attention, though less as a poem than as a reasoned system; trans- 
lations into many languages followed. It spoke the thought of its day, as, over a 
century later, Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam appealed to readers born in an age of 
widening scientific speculation. The originating motives of the two poems 
differed ; but each sought to trace 

. . . that Chain which links th’immense design, 

Joins heav’n and earth, and mortal and divine. 

Is it strange, however, that, despite the superb felicity of many passages, for 
some readers the Essay proves wearisome? How many can echo Professor 
Tillotson’s eulogy of ‘the exciting fourth Epistle’? Even Pope recognized that 
his theme was better fitted for prose. Surely also Johnson was right in asserting 
that despite ‘blaze of embellishment’ and ‘sweetness of melody’ the poem con- 
tains ‘more lines unsuccessfully laboured’ than can easily be matched in Pope’s 
other works. Nor can it be claimed that the poet’s reproduction of ‘what oft was 
thought’ by others invariably constitutes its best expression. 

It is eighty years since Elwin produced his edition of the Essay on Man. The 
remarkable and significant contrast between his commentary and that of Professor 
Mack emphasizes the distance we have travelled in our understanding of Pope 
and the times in which he wrote. For Elwin, an orthodox clergyman, Boling- 
broke was ‘a scurrilous deist’ and Pope no more than his mouthpiece in verse. 
He assumed it his duty to traverse the poet’s reasoning, expose his fallacies, and 
denounce his shallow thinking. Professor Mack’s introduction and his notes 
belong to a different plane, revealing breadth of reading, searching inquiry, and 
sensitive understanding. He is justified also in maintaining that the postulate of 
Bolingbroke’s overriding influence has been accepted too long and that a poem 
of this magnitude and range was not born wholly of borrowings the purport of 
which Pope never properly understood. But he has allowed himself to be carried 
too far. It is difficult, almost impossible, not to admit some likelihood in the 
claim that the ‘Fragments’ printed by Mallet in volumes iv and v of Boling- 
broke’s Works (1754) were ‘communicated’ to Pope ‘as they were occasionally 
writ’. If the assertion of Lord Bathurst that the poem was merely a versification 

of Bolingbroke’s prose is hardly reconcilable with the fabric of the Essay as a 
whole, the possibility that there was a ‘dissertation’ used by the poet should not 
be dismissed. Bathurst claimed, in 1769, to be the only man alive who had read 
it; and new evidence for its existence, at one time, has been produced from 
Spence papers now in America." We know that Pope entertained an exalted 
opinion of Bolingbroke’s intellectual gifts, regarding him ‘as a being of a superior 
order’. On the evidence we have it is difficult to justify the exclusion of Boling- 
broke’s influence upon the Essay, detached and fragmentary possibly, but not 
insubstantial. Pope was no prophet. How often he reminds us of Cicero’s arid 
approach to ethics, although, by contrast, he treats his subject far more in the 
abstract. Professor Mack very properly reminds us that the Essay on Man is a 


® See Professor Sherburn in Essays on the Eighteenth Century Presented to David Nichol 
Smith (1945), pp. 50-52. 
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poem written on a high level of abstraction. If this be appreciated it must 
enhance our admiration of the poet’s verbal felicities and his metrical skill in the 
moulding of difficult, almost intractable, material. 

The four epistles constituting the Essay were published separately in 1733-4. 
They were collected and reprinted with successive corrections continued by the 
poet almost to the time of his death. Professor Mack has adopted for his text the 
quarto of 1743 (actually published early in 1744), which was prepared by War- 
burton under Pope’s direction. Pope’s amendments, extending over a period of 
about ten years, are, for a poem of the kind, less numerous than might have been 
expected, but, as surviving holographs show, the major revision had already 
taken place. 

The range of Professor Mack’s commentary is impressive, occasionally a little 
overpowering. On many pages the area of verse shrinks to a slender trickle 
embanked by mounds of analogue in phraseology and thought. It may be un- 
gracious to criticize proffered wealth, but compression has its virtues. When on 
pages facing each other the very words of the same maxim from La Roche- 
foucauld are cited the possibility of a cross-reference occurs. The concept of 
instinct in animals as a manifestation of the directive power of God receives pages 
of illustrative quotation, including eight lines from The Logicians Refuted, which 
is attributed to Swift although almost certainly written by Goldsmith. That 
part of the introduction headed “The Essay as a Poem’ raises hopes, but despite 
the high estimation in which Professor Mack holds the work as poetry these 
pages resolve themselves into a dissertation on the conceptual content of the 
poem. Where, however, so much is far more than right small criticism may be 
left to ‘graceless zealots’. HaROLD WILLIAMS 


Volume the Third. By Jane Austen. Pp. viii+-133. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1951. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ever since the appearance of her nephew’s Memoir, we have shared the family 
secret: Jane Austen was a precocious scribbler. The copy-books she filled 
‘amounted to a considerable number by the time she was sixteen’. In the intro- 
duction to his edition of this Memoir, Dr. Chapman distinguished three surviving 
manuscripts as parts of this collection of Fuvenilia. Of these, one appeared under 
the title of the first story in the volume, Love and Freindship, in 1922; one was 
published by Dr. Chapman under its proper name, Volume the First, in 1933; 
and the third now comes from his hand, attended, like this, with all the delicate 
regard for particulars which marked his editions of the novels and letters. Intro- 
ducing Volume the First, the editor explained that ‘the three volumes clearly 
form a collected edition of the author’s works up to June 1793, and must have 
been transcribed from lost originals’. Their preservation we probably owe, as he 
suggests elsewhere, to Cassandra’s certainty that they would not be printed. 
Whatever doubts might once have arisen as to the propriety of printing family 
jokes, the business once begun asked completion. We can but be grateful for the 
owner’s assent that this last remaining of the extant Fuvenilia should be pub- 
lished, and the editor’s care that the printed text should tell the manuscript’s 
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whole tale: to one we owe a fresh source of enjoyment, for this volume does not 
come short of the former two; to the other, insight into Jane Austen’s early habit 
of revision. 

Volume the Third tells no personal secrets. The first of the two pieces it com- 
prises, Evelyn, is in the vein of sheer nonsense rather than literary burlesque, 
a companion to some of the tales in Volume the First. What a feat of balance this 
is, to sustain the equilibrium of absurdity, its precariously oblique posture, 
throughout even a miniature novel! Once or twice the young comedian betrays 
the acrobatic skill behind the clowning. Her booby hero, Mr. Gower, addresses 
the nobleman who, by withholding his consent to the marriage of his son with 
Gower’s sister, is supposed to have occasioned the death of both: 

‘I wish to know whether the Death of this unhappy Pair has made an impression 
on your heart sufficiently strong to obtain that consent to their Marriage which in 
happier circumstances you would not be persuaded to give supposing that they 
were now both alive.’ ... ‘Mr. Gower, replied his Lordship This is a very odd 
question—It appears to me that you are supposing an impossibility—No one can 
more sincerely regret the death of my Son than I have always done, and it gives me 
great concern to know that Miss Gower’s was hastened by his—. Yet to suppose 
them alive is destroying at once the Motive for a change in my sentiments con- 
cerning the affair.’ 


The other, and more substantial, piece, Catharine (originally Kitty) or The 
Bower, is, in its own way, not less amusing, and considerably more interesting. 
The authors of the Life and Letters assign Volume the Third to a phase of Jane 
Austen’s development ‘when she was hesitating between burlesque and immature 
story-telling’ ; but the hesitation must be inferred from the coupling of these two, 
rather than from uncertainty of touch in either. Catharine is to be compared with 
the extant fragments of mature work; and of these it resembles Lady Susan 
(supposing that to have remained fragmentary until a fair copy was made) in one 
particular: it appears to contain a germ of recognizable fact, Austen family 
history ; the very stuff with which a young writer would try to substantiate fancy. 
In temper, however, it recalls The Watsons: its agreeable tartness promises comic 
rather than satiric development. The happiness of its heroine is threatened not 
by maternal cruelty but merely by the careless vanity of Edward Stanley— 
a sketch, perhaps, for Tom Musgrove; and the situation of her friend, Mary 
Wynne, hints rather at the sort of uneasy dependence Emma Watson had to 
expect than at Frederica Vernon’s unnatural predicament. But it is not with other 
unfinished pieces alone that this fragment asks to be compared, and contrasted. 
In temperament—in romantic notions, aptitude for friendship, appetite for 
pleasure, and readiness to be pleased—Kitty, promoted Catharine, foreshadows 
her namesake of Northanger Abbey. And, given this resemblance, the difference 
between them is illuminating: for, whereas Catherine Morland, as we know her, 
is presented through the eyes of a grown woman, this other Catharine is sub- 
jected to the scrutiny—direct, candid but not unkindly—of a girl of her own age; 
as it might have been, Henry Tilney’s younger sister. 

This new volume, then, though it springs no surprises, adds something to our 
knowledge of the development of Jane Austen’s art. The playful dedications tell 
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us that the author of seventeen could still find within her family encouragement 
to preserve in fair copy not only cherished pieces of childish fun but also first 
essays in serious writing, seldom popular at home; the marks of revision, that she 
already found within herself the impulse to spend pains on pruning and trimming 
these early shoots in her spring garden. Mary LASCELLES 


The Quarterly Review under Gifford. Identification of Contributors, 
1809-1824. By HILL SHINE and HELEN CHADWICK SHINE. Pp. xx+ [4]+ 108. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press; London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1949. $3.00; 245. net. 

The age of Gifford was one of the greatest in the history of periodical literature 
and the Quarterly wielded a power probably never surpassed. All the articles 
were strictly anonymous, and although scholars have worked on the contributions 
of a particular author such as Southey or Sir Walter Scott, or on a special subject 
such as Tory criticism in the review, no attempt has hitherto been made to list 
all the contributors in one place. No one, therefore, will question the value of this 
book. Of the 733 articles Dr. and Mrs. Shine claim to have identified 616, 212 
for the first time from manuscript sources and 60 tentatively. Only 57 now remain 
totally unidentified. . 

The compilers have used primarily Murray’s Register of Contributors and 
manuscript letters belonging to Sir John Murray. They havealso ransacked many 
printed as well as other manuscript sources, amounting in all to about 150 works. 
They have thus accumulated a large mass of evidence. Murray’s Register is the 
chief source and there are 94 articles in which the attribution of the Register is 
the sole evidence. But there are 35 articles in which its attribution is rejected. 
If the evidence can be overthrown in 35 cases, it may likewise be overthrown in 
other cases if and when fresh evidence comes to light. The compilers have 
industriously worked over the whole field, but the fact that they have failed to 
find corroborative evidence does not rule out its existence. And until that 
evidence is forthcoming we cannot accept without reservation the attributions in 
these 94 cases. 

In their annotations the compilers quote only from manuscript sources, with 
a few rare exceptions, but often the quotation does little to convince us that it 
supports the attribution. For examples see Nos. 146, 162, 267, 273, 670. Full 
titles of all works cited are given in a bibliography with a key-word, and only the 
key-words with page references are given in the annotations. In many instances 
these books are difficult to obtain even in large libraries, and without them the 
citations are meaningless. Dr. and Mrs. Shine ought to have given the pertinent 
evidence fully and omitted a great deal of little value. In No. 154 three possihle 
authors are given, with a preference for Napier but with no conclusive evidence. If 
we do not have access to any of the authorities cited we are left in doubt. But if we 
are able to look up the reference to ‘Napier 3-5’ we shall find three letters which 
prove that Napier wrote the review. Why, therefore, did the compilers not give 
this conclusive evidence and omit the unnecessary references? In No. 207 
Canning is given positively as the author on the authority of the Gentleman's 
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Magazine, which, in turn, we find gives Canning on the authority of an article in 
Fisher’s Gallery of Portraits. We wonder if Dr. and Mrs. Shine accept the latter 
as sufficient evidence. 

There is considerable confusion in their division of articles into those ‘identified’ 
and those ‘tentatively identified’. The second class is indicated by having a question 
mark placed before the author’s name. One example out of many will illustrate 
our point. In No. 81 the order of merit is (1) Ireland and Gifford; (2) Dudley; 
(3) Croker. That is to say, the compilers give their first vote for Ireland and 
Gifford. Yet of the three the two first are prefixed by a question mark and the 
third hasnone. This means that Croker is ‘identified’ whereas Ireland and Gifford 
and Dudley are only ‘tentatively identified’. Who, then, was the author of the 
article? The reader is left in the same quandary when he consults, for example, 
Nos. 30, 282, 306, 425, 462, 520. There are over 100 articles for which alternative 
authors are given and, although the compilers express a preference, the reader is 
often left in doubt as to how that preference was reached. The mere fact that 
alternatives are given seems to us to deprive the compilers of a right to claim that 
they have positively identified the authors. 

Failure to discriminate between primary and secondary authorities, and lack 
of reasoned justification for the attributions, have thus marred a most pains- 
taking piece of research. Even so, the book is important, and will be indispens- 
able to every serious student of the period. James C. Corson 


Thomas Hardy. The Novels and Stories. By Apert J. GUERARD. 
Pp. xii+177. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 15s. net. 

Thomas Hardy has, on the whole, been fortunate in his critics. Numerous 
readers have been stimulated and illuminated by the works of Lionel Johnson, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, William Rutland, and Lord David Cecil. The work of 
all these writers, however, belongs, as Mr. Guerard rightly insists, to a different 
intellectual ‘generation’ from ours, in spite of the fact that Lord David Cecil’s 
book appeared as late as 1946. They belong to what Mr. Guerard, coining a use- 
ful term, calls the ‘post- Victorian’ generation rather than to the twentieth century. 
A new evaluation of Thomas Hardy’s work is certainly needed in an age when the 
intellectual and social background is completely different from that of Europe 
in the years preceding the First World War. 

Again it looks as though Hardy is to be fortunate in finding able interpreters. 
Mr. Guerard’s thoughtful and acute essay was planned, we are told in his Pre- 
face, as the first of a series of studies of novelists and it is to be followed by similar 
works on Joseph Conrad and André Gide. It is clear that this critic has pondered 
deeply not only on Hardy but on the whole development of the European novel 
in the modern period. He has found ‘much in common in the gentle shy Hardy, 
the tormented Conrad and the “Satanic”? Gide’. ‘All three’, he writes, ‘are in 
some sense lonely, and all three worked beyond mere personal isolation to an 
understanding of spiritual isolation as the condition of modern man—his condi- 
tion, ethical destiny and dilemma.’ He argues that Hardy’s post- Victorian critics 
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‘tried to find academic, formal and respectable reasons for their affection for his 
books’ and decided that he ‘was not merely a philosopher and a realist but a 
minute and subtle craftsman’. With a wealth of illustrative quotation and 
analysis Mr. Guerard shows convincingly that neither his ‘realism’ nor his 
‘philosophy’ nor his ‘craftsmanship’ are of much importance as compared with 
his qualities as a great popular entertainer and master of grotesque melodrama, 
comedy and ‘anti-realism’, with ‘a ferocious sense of humour’, comparable with 
Dickens, Melville, and Dostoevsky, as well as, perhaps, with Kafka and Faulkner 
rather than with Stendhal or Flaubert. Far from praising him for his minute 
naturalism ‘we may be grateful for Hardy’s willingness to dramatise the super- 
natural in an age which recognized only the natural. But the natural is suffi- 


ciently strange, in Hardy’s fiction at least. The homely pleasures of a country 


party may be disturbed at any moment by a knocking at the door of strangers who 
have wandered to it through the dark: a man condemned to death, the executioner 
appointed to take his life, the brother of the condemned man. It is against the 
background of such strange and chance wanderings, and in the startling con- 
junctions of the homely and the strange that Hardy takes the measure of human 
beings—of their seeming minuteness and occasional tragic dignity.’ The ‘final 
and unmistakable appeal’ of this novelist, according to Mr. Guerard, ‘rests 
on... the popular story-telling of a singularly uninhibited imagination, on an 
occasional mastery of atmosphere in relation to character, on a variety of manner 
and mood frankly modelled on Shakespeare’s, on a fine purity of temperament— 
and, above all, on an incorrigible sympathy for all who are lonely and all who 
long for happiness’. 

These quotations are, perhaps, sufficient to show that Mr. Guerard’s book is a 
very distinguished piece of criticism. It sweeps away a multitude of irrelevancies 
and misconceptions that have cluttered up the criticism of Hardy’s fiction for too 
long, and it reveals aspects of his genius which have not hitherto been adequately 


recognized and which are of the greatest significance for the modern reader. 
V. DE S. Pinto 


Perspectives of Criticism. Edited by Harry Levin (Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, 20). Pp. xiv-+-248. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $4.00; 25s. net. 

Four of the nine essays in this volume are not directly connected with English 
studies. Neither Jean Seznec on Claudel’s odes nor Renato Poggioli on a con- 
troversy between two émigré Russians has much to say that is of general interest. 
W. C. Greene gives a serviceable account of Greek criticism of poetry, but it is 
pedestrian and sometimes questionable. The view that the author of the Theo- 
gony speaks of himself as other than Hesiod has surely now been abandoned, and 
Longinus’ passing reference to the ‘legislator of the Jews’ does not amount to 
treating the Bible as a classic. By far the most interesting of these general essays 
is the editor’s on ‘Convention’—a valuable semantic study of the meanings of the 
word as a critical term in French and English, and of theoretical issues arising 
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therefrom. But ‘a viable channel’ (p. 57) is an odd phrase: one suspects an 
etymological confusion. 

Perry Miller in ‘Edwards, Locke and the Rhetoric of Sensation’ discusses 
Jonathan Edwards’s development, within a Lockian framework, of a division 
between ‘speculative’ and ‘sensible’ knowledge, and of the view that what is 
meant by ‘Grace’ is not a mixed mode but ‘a new simple idea’. Miller compares 
Edwards’s distinctions with those of Kierkegaard: they also recall Newman’s 
between real and notional knowledge. The very compressed account of Locke 
and Berkeley in the earlier part of the essay is rather obscure. The unwary 
reader might suppose that ‘gold’, for Locke, stands for a simple idea; and 
Berkeley’s theories cannot be made clear without pointing out that ‘idea’ does not 
mean the same thing for him as it does for Locke. As it is, Berkeley’s positive 
theory of general ideas is not mentioned. 

W. J. Bate’s ‘Coleridge on Art’ does not dispose of those besetting doubts 
whether Coleridge’s philosophizing repays the close attention required to get 
anything at all out of it. But it is a learned and careful study, stressing the 
Platonic and traditional elements in Coleridge’s thought, and deserves a reviewer 
who is a better Coleridge scholar than I am. 

Alfred Schwartz does not provoke any desire for first-hand acquaintance with 
Otto Ludwig as a Shakespeare critic. 

Geoffrey Tillotson makes rather too much of Newman’s early ‘Essay on Poetry’ 
—an occasionally interesting but minor document of poetic theory. He is surely 
unfair to Newman at one point: it must be ‘the skilful intricacy of the plot of the 
Tyrannus’, and not the whole play, that according to Newman ‘excites an in- 
terest which scarcely lasts beyond the first reading’. In the semantic excursus 
on the word ‘breathe’ in English poetry, the reference to Gray’s ‘Alliance of 
Education and Government’, |. 47, for ‘breathing war’ is misleading: war does 
not breathe there, it is breathed, as frequently in Greek and Latin. 

John V. Kelleher argues that the view which the Celtic revival took of itself 
was largely due to Arnold’s Study of Celtic Literature, most of its leaders having 
as little first-hand knowledge of the subject as Arnold had. This is a witty and 
penetrating essay, the best-written in the book, judiciously blending praise and 
censure both of Arnold and of the revival: ‘it was a great time for the feeble- 
minded: never before had it been so easy and practicable to be wise without 
wisdom, visionary without visions, acutely sensitive without feeling.’ 

Of a number of misprints, only the following might hold the reader up: p. oi 
last line, ‘instructive’ for ‘instinctive’ ; p. 75, 1. 3, ‘hic’ for ‘sic’; p. 80, 1. 23, ‘these’ 
for ‘there’. 

J. C. MAxweELL 


Some Causes of Verbal Obsolescence. By Dr. F. Tx. Visser. Pp. 26. 
Nijmegen and Utrecht: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1949. 1.25 fi. 
This essay, which runs to about fifteen thousand words, is of considerable 
interest. It attempts a systematic enumeration of the various factors which at 
various dates have led to the disappearance of words from our language. The 
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approach is stimulating and much of the material, though spoiled by frequent 
misprints, is obviously gleaned direct from the sources. Many points are just 
touched upon, it is true, but this is intended to be a brief survey, not a full-scale 
study. In any case it is necessarily somewhat tentative because of the deficiencies 
in our lexical collections. ‘It is well known’, says Dr. Visser (p. 3), ‘that the 
existing dictionaries, especially those of Middle English, are anything but 
complete, covering as they do only a fraction of the material on account of the 
fact that quite a number of documents have not yet been investigated.’ One may 
note here that a scholar’s difficulties in this kind of work are increased by another 
gap in our equipment—the virtual absence of any dictionaries ordered, not under 
the OE., ME., &c., form, but under the modern English, or perhaps better still 
according to some notional system. It is all very well to argue that a good scholar 
should know all the words for gout or gentian or privy from Old English times on. 
The plain fact is that he has rarely if ever any systematic knowledge of this sort, 
so that when faced with any kind of semantic problem, unless he reads for the 
purpose right through Bosworth-Toller, Stratmann-Bradley, and the O.£.D., 
he will never come near to having all the relevant extant information before him. 
Aside from the labour of compiling such dictionaries ‘in reverse’, there are serious 
technical difficulties of arrangement to be solved beforehand; but it cannot be 
denied that the abundant material juxtaposed for the first time in this new way 
would be extremely revealing. 

Dr. Visser has had to tackle his problems without such assistance. He might, 
however, have made more use of what is available about the geographical dis- 
tribution of words at various periods (particularly in Old and Middle English 
times), and noted in his bibliography a few references to the considerable amount 
of work which has been done on this in recent years. For the dialects, at all 
periods, are important; they do not stand wholly apart, but through literature, 
through the geographical shift of economically important areas, and in other 
ways, they have had a continual influence on the vocabulary of that particular 
dialect which we have come to regard as standard. Dr. Visser does indeed touch 
here and there upon the significance of dialects, as where, without following up 
the implication of his question, he considers whether we may regard a word as 
obsolete when it survives only in a dialect, for example, whether to cleek is 
obsolete because it is no longer used in the standard language. 

This and other discussions of theoretical points are not all satisfactory. For 
example, a word is said to be obsolete when the thing it denotes is obsolete, e.g. 
halberd, palmer, and [sic] clavichord. And in considering what he calls ‘total 
synonymity’, Dr. Visser cites, as examples of such synonyms, clusters of words 
(e.g. femineity, femininity, feminineness, feminity, feminality, and feminility) which 
certainly never existed at one time and in one place as completely free formal 
variations of one and the same sememe. Used in this way, the word ‘synonym’ 
can have little relevance to the discussion unless accompanied by a detailed 
demonstration of the influence upon a word in a particular état de langue of 
synonyms or nearly synonymous forms familiar to speakers but not used by them. 
Nor has it much relevance, without strict qualification, if applied to so conno- 
tationally different a pair as twelve and a dozen. This may sufficiently show that 
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there are deficiencies in the writer’s attitude to the dark hinterland behind what 
he regards as the causes of verbal obsolescence. But there is perhaps no reason 
to complain of this in a study which is content to treat the central problem ina 
straightforward common-sense fashion. 

The author is suspicious of those who attempt over-strictly to distinguish 
linguistic from cultural and historical causes. But say what one will, there are 
factors behind such changes which may be called primarily linguistic, and others 
which are primarily non-linguistic. In his discussion of rather more than a 
dozen causes of verbal obsolescence, Dr. Visser himself tacitly acknowledges this, 
without, however, dealing systematically with the precise nature of the causes or 
suggesting broader categories into which they might be grouped. There is room 
now for a series of exploratory studies examining these various causes, parallel 
to The Conflict of Homonyms in English by Miss E. R. Williams. Those who may 
think of undertaking them should remember that a complex of causes often lies 
behind the demise of a single word, and that, where primarily non-linguistic 
factors are involved, most may perhaps be contributed in the end by combining 
with the findings of psychology a close analysis of the various modifications and 
disturbances which our culture has undergone during the last twelve or thir- 
teen hundred years. 
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Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, Maxims, and Familiar Phrases. Selected 
and arranged by BurTON STEVENSON. Pp. viii+2957. [Printed in the United 
States of America in 1947.] London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. 
£4. 45. net. 

The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Compiled by W. G. Smitu. 
Second edition revised by Sir Paut Harvey. Pp. xxxii+-740. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1948. 35s. net. 


A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth , 


Centuries. By Morris PALMER TILLEY. Pp. xiii+854. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1950. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $15.00; 
£6. net. 

Before the publication of G. L. Apperson’s historical dictionary of English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1929) the standard dictionaries of proverbs were 
H. G. Bohn’s (1855 and 1879) and W. C. Hazlitt’s (1869 and 1882), neither of 
which was based on historical principles. In 1935 Apperson was followed by 
W. G. Smith, whose Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (referred to below as 
O.D.E.P.,) was inferior both in arrangement and treatment. Now three dic- 
tionaries have been published in successive years, and the time seems propitious 
for a comment on these works and on what yet remains to be done. 

Burton Stevenson’s book is an omnium gatherum of proverbs, maxims, and 
familiar phrases both English and American. The arrangement is under heads 
or commonplaces, as in the older collections of Draxe and Clarke—Age, Blessing, 
Dinner, Haste, Money, Tongue, Widow, &c.—but an elaborate index of 289 
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pages with triple columns makes consultation possible. The size of the book—it 
weighs 6 lb., though printed on thin paper—is accounted for partly by the 
inclusion of analogues from Greek and Latin, from Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, 
and other Semitic or Asiatic languages, and from the languages of modern 
Europe, and partly by the inclusion of many sayings and bons mots which cannot 
be called proverbs even if we give to that word the widest interpretation. Un- 
hampered by the law of copyright which obtains in this country Stevenson has 
been able to make unrestricted use of the Oxford English Dictionary, Apperson, 
and O.D.E.P.,. Unfortunately he has also appropriated the errors in Apperson 
and O.D.E.P.,, and his work cannot be recommended as a dictionary of English 
proverbs. For example, he supposes, as did Apperson, that Camden’s collection 
of proverbs appeared in the first edition of Remains (1605); and like Apperson 
and O.D.E.P., he believes that because a proverb appears in the 1562 edition of 
John Heywood’s Dialogue . . . containing the Proverbs in the English Tongue it 
necessarily appeared in the first edition of 1546. Perhaps an Englishman will 
find the most instruction and pleasure in consulting this work for its many 
quotations from American sources. How many readers of this review would get 
full marks if asked to write exegetical notes on the following? 


I reckon I can’t call my hand: Ante and pass the buck. A pine bench, with Mark 
Hopkins at one end of it and me at the other, is a good enough college for me. It’s 
a long time between drinks (Drinking). New York is a sucked orange. The history 
of progress is written in the lives of infidels. A great social and economic experi- 
ment, noble in motive and far-reaching in purpose (Prohibition). He said he was 
against it (Sin). Stop-Look-Listen (Warning). We better let blame’ well alone, as 
de good book says (Well-being). Go West, young man, and grow up with the 
country. 

The second edition of the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (O.D.E.P..) is 
a great improvement upon the first. In the arrangement of his proverbs in 
0.D.E.P., Smith chose to observe what John Ray called the ‘syncategorematical 
particles’, so that 72 of his columns were taken up with proverbs beginning with 
‘A’ or ‘An’ and 111 with proverbs beginning with ‘The’. This exasperating 
order has been abandoned in favour of a rational order according to the first 
significant words, with liberal cross-references for those proverbs which have 
more than one catchword or a variable catchword. The result is that the reader 
can find his way about without needing to turn to an index of words, a great 
saving of time. O.D.E.P., is also to be praised in that it cites earlier examples for 
hundreds of the proverbs in Apperson and O.D.E.P., and corrects many of their 
errors. It does not wholly supersede Apperson, however, for Apperson includes 
more proverbs and provides a richer documentation. Needless to say, hundreds 
of proverbs and hundreds of earlier examples might at once be added to O.D.E.P..: 
lexicography is no profession for a perfectionist. Attention may be drawn to two 
of the many sources neglected both by Apperson and O.D.E.P.,. (1) Captain 
John Stevens’s New Spanish and English Dictionary (1706) would have provided 
earlier examples for scores of proverbs of which the earliest quoted are from the 
Gnomologia (1732) of Thomas Fuller, M.D. Stevens’s dictionary was one of 
many sources which Fuller pillaged for his ‘vast confus’d heap of unsorted 
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Things, old and new’ (Fuller, p. v); and the advantage of citing Stevens is not 
merely that he is earlier but that he gives the Spanish original or analogue and 
Fuller does not. An interesting case is the familiar proverb which has a seasonal 
airing every year in our popular press: ‘Cast ne’er a clout till May be out.’ The 
evidence at present available suggests that we borrowed it from the Spanish 
“Hasta pasado Mayo no te quites el sayo’. Stevens (s.v. Mayo) gives a literal 
translation, so suggesting that it was not familiar to him as an English proverb, 
but 26 years later Fuller (no. 6193) gives the rhyme: ‘Leave not off a Clout 
Till May be out.’ (2) Another source not yet thoroughly explored are the many 
dictionaries of slang and flash terms published in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Francis Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
whether in the first edition of 1785 or in the enlarged editions of 1788, 1796, 1811, 
and 1823, and Jon Bee’s (i.e. John Badcock’s) Slang (1823) would have provided 
earlier examples of the following: 


To blow the gaff. The boot is on the other leg. Once in a blue moon. To make 
a cat’s paw of. The devil to pay and no pitch hot. To eat humble pie. To be 
married to the gunner’s daughter. Monkey’s allowance, more kicks than halfpence. 
Queer Street. To set one’s cap at. To show the white feather. 


and there are, of course, earlier dictionaries which aimed at filling ‘the balatronic 
gap, that is ever widening at the extreme base of the ancient castle of lexico- 
graphy’ (Badcock, p. iii). As some indication that the lexicographer of slang 
expressions need not always keep such low company, let it be noted that ‘You 
might have eaten your dinner off the floor’ may be found, as Mrs. John Butt 
informs me, in Dombey and Son (1848).' 

There will always be a need for dictionaries like Apperson’s and O.D.E.P. 
which give a selection of the proverbs and proverbial phrases of most common 
occurrence in all periods, but for more specialized purposes a dictionary is 
wanted that will give all proverbs and proverbial phrases found in a particular 
period, with representative quotations illustrating their form, meaning, and 
vogue. Such a dictionary Professor Tilley has given us, and it is an excellent one. 
He chose the period from 1500—actually he pushed the date back to the intro- 
duction of printing in England—down to the end of the seventeenth century, and 
sometimes a little later; that is, he began at the close of the medieval period and 
broke off at the date when his countrymen were beginning to invent their own 
proverbs. His work may be an incentive to other competent scholars to compile 
dictionaries for the medieval and modern periods. 

Tilley’s Dictionary has been long awaited. He proved his quality as a ‘pare- 
miologist’ as long ago as 1926 in his Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s ‘Euphues 
and in Pettie’s ‘Petite Pallace’ with Parallels from Shakespeare, and his Dictionary 
has been the labour of thirty years. When he died in June 1947 he had completed 


* It should be noted that the reference to Sir Adrian Fortescue (d. 1539) on p. xxix of 
O.D.E.P. is to some gnomic verses in his hand in MS. Digby 145, fos. 160°-161>. They 
are the verses beginning ‘Mony man makis ryme’ found in the Bannatyne MS. (ed. W. T. 
Ritchie, iii. 8-10), in the Maitland Folio MS. (ed. W. A. Craigie, i. 159-61), and in the 
commonplace book of A. Melville (ed. W. Walker, pp. 21-25). In Melville they are given 
the title ‘King James the Fyft his Pasquill’. 
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his work, but it is sad that he did not live to see its publication. It has been seen 
through the press by Miss Grace Potter and by his friend and colleague at the 
University of Michigan, Professor Hereward T. Price. In an article in The 
Library for 1945 I pleaded for a dictionary that would err on the side of inclusive- 
ness rather than exclusiveness, that would not be ‘mealy-mouthed’, and that 
would give full treatment to Scottish proverbs. In all these respects Tilley is 
impeccable. He has included many proverbs or maxims which while they were 
translated into English cannot be said to be English—hence his title ‘Proverbs in 
England’, not ‘English proverbs’—and recognizing the impossibility of drawing 
a sharp distinction between idiomatic and proverbial phrases, he has included 
many of the former if they bear some resemblance to the latter. He has done 
justice to the ‘homely’ proverbs of our ancestors, and while he has excluded (and 
very properly) some of the proverbs cited by James Howell and other offenders, 
he has not been prudish. Moreover, like James Kelly he has ‘found it impossible 
strictly to distinguish the Scotish from the English. For both Nations speak the 
same Language, have constant Intercourse the one with the other; and no doubt 
borrow their Proverbs the one from the other’ (Scotish Proverbs, 1721, sig. A4); 
so that what in effect he has given us is a dictionary of proverbs in England and 
the Lowlands of Scotland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It may be 
said at once that his dictionary supersedes Apperson for the period which it 
covers, but it does not supersede O.D.E.P.,, which was published too late to be 
of use to him. 

Among the many admirable features of his Dictionary we may note the skill 
and learning which he has devoted to the collection, distinction, and arrangement 
of some 11,780 proverbs and proverbial phrases, very many of them never 
detected or collected before; the wealth of illustration and the care given to the 
accuracy and dating of the quotations;' the cross-references at the end of a 
proverb entry to other proverbs similar, or contrary, in meaning. Valuable too 
are the references to authorities who supply additional material. One could have 
wished that for proverbs which take their origin in the Middle Ages he had given 
references to Apperson or O.D.E.P., with the date of the earliest quotation: 
because he has failed to find earlier sixteenth-century examples, he may deceive 
the unwary reader into supposing that ‘Long looked for comes at last’ (L423), 
‘Much would have more’ (M1287), “What is done by night appears by day’ 
(N179), and ‘As lustful as sparrows’ (S715), originated with Shakespeare. The 
arrangement is alphabetically by catchwords, the first substantive or finite verb 
or (failing these) the first important word being chosen as the catchword. The 
choice of the first substantive, even when it is variable, has its drawbacks. ‘All 
cats are grey in the dark’ must be sought under ‘candles’ (C50), and there is some 
troublesome bunching under the word ‘Man’. But there is an excellent index— 
from which, however, the David who owned a drunken sow (S1042) is excluded 
—an index invaluable to those who wish to trace proverbs in this collection and to 


? Nathaniel Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience, dated c. 1560, is better dated c. 1580. The 
date 1582 assigned to Long Meg of Westminster depends upon a faked title-page in the 
British Museum copy of c. 1650: it was first entered in the Stationers’ Register on 18 
August 1590. 
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folk-lorists and others who are interested in manners and popular beliefs. Both 
Tilley and the printer are to be praised for the way in which they have solved the 
difficult typographical problems involved. Perhaps a tougher paper should have 
been used for a reference book that will be much thumbed in libraries both 
public and private. 

Excellent use has been made of the many collections of proverbs published in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is a pity that Tilley only had access 
to the 1546 and 1562 editions of John Heywood’s proverbs and epigrams. The 
additions which Heywood made to his first edition of 1546 are already to be 
found in the edition printed by Berthelet in 1550, and an edition of the first 300 
epigrams was published in 1555. For Delamothe’s French Alphabet he went to 
the 1596 edition, but a copy of the first edition of 1592—I owe my knowledge of 
it to Professor W. A. Jackson—is in the Library of Congress. William Painter’s 
Chaucer New Painted (1623), T. Brewer’s A Knot of Fools (1624), and Lawrence 
Price’s Map of Merry Conceits (1656)—all in verse and very rare—do not seem 
to have come to his notice. Of Giovanni Torriano’s valuable Select Italian 
Proverbs (1642) he was unable to secure photostats owing to war-time condi- 
tions: it has been used for O.D.E.P.,. A copy of the Adagia of Bartholomew 
Robinson or Robertson (1621), a collection used by Clarke for his Pareemiologia 
(1639), came to light too late: an account of it is given by the present writer in the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1948, ii. 219, and by John Crow in The Library, 1950, 
iv. 71. 

Tilley had the advantage of consulting the slips for the Oxford English Dictionary 
and the slips for the Early Modern English Dictionary, of which he was an asso- 
ciate editor, but in effect his dictionary is a one-man collection. In the article 
in The Library for 1945 already referred to, I maintained that the foundation for 
a good dictionary of proverbs ‘must be laid by a syndicate of readers working 
under the direction of an editor, a foundation similar to that upon which the 
Oxford English Dictionary was based’. Tilley has done all, and more than all, 
that one man can be expected to do, but what is now wanted is a more systematic 
reading of the unreprinted literature of the period. A start might be made with 
profit upon the theological disputants of the sixteenth century, so many of whom 
had a pretty turn for colloquial expression. ‘O read over Dr. John Bridges!’ 
writes Marprelate, and if Tilley had taken seriously his satirical advice and read 
Bridges’s sermon preached at Paul’s Cross (1571) and his Supremacy of Christian 
Princes (1573), he would have found there much to his purpose. Many a proverb 
and many an earlier example have yet to be added,' especially perhaps from the 
neglected literature of the earlier sixteenth century, before the hey-day of the 
Elizabethans began. Not until the works of these forgotten men have been read 
shall we know how many of the vivid colloquialisms which we admire so much in 


* I do not find in Tilley: Circumstances alter cases (but cf. C392). Death is the end of 
all. Fair dovecotes have most doves. To garter one’s hose with a man’s guts. The king 
never dies. Labour is light where love doth pay. To con lesson without book. Of three 
physicians, one atheist. A rotten post soon painted. Reputation is commonly measured 
by the acre. To sit below the salt. The sun, moon and seven stars are against us (cf. 
Genesis xxxvii. 9). He that gazes upon the sun shall at last be blind. 
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the Elizabethans were inherited by them from their fathers and grandfathers. 
Nor should the search be limited to printed books: legal documents and state 
papers may not be neglected, and the importance of letters will be realized by all 
readers of the Pastons and of John Chamberlain. This is said in no spirit of 
detraction, but in the knowledge that if Tilley had lived he would at once have 
set about collecting materials for a supplement. It is his praise that he has pro- 
vided a firm foundation upon which it may be based. 

Special commendation must be given to his treatment of Shakespearian pro- 
verbs. No English poet held so many in his memory as Shakespeare or put them 
to better use, whether in comedy or in tragedy, whether in direct reference or 
covert. Thanks to Tilley we are better able to decide whether a saying was 
absorbed by Shakespeare from the diction of common life or was invented by 
him for the benefit of posterity. Doubtless Shakespeare could have invented ‘My 
dancing days 27 done’ and ‘Wit, whither wilt thou?’ (see below): in point of fact 
he did not. Tilley not only quotes the Shakespearian examples under each pro- 
verb, but provides a valuable index which tells the reader at a glance the proverbs 
which have been identified in each play or poem. In future it will seldom be 
necessary for an editor of Shakespeare or of any sixteenth-century or seventeenth- 
century author laboriously to collect his own set of parallels: a reference to Tilley 
will usually suffice. 

A list is added of earlier examples of those proverbs for which Tilley’s earliest 
is from Shakespeare, a first instalment to that supplement which his splendid 
work demands and deserves. 

A153 ALL is well and the man has his mare again 
a 1548 R. Copland yl of Brentford’s Testament |. 62 The poore mare shall haue 
his man agayn. 
B339 ~=s' To run against the Bias 
c 1583 Sidney Def. of Poesy (Feuillerat iii 40) we shall contrarily laugh sometimes 
to finde a matter quite mistaken, and goe downe the hill against the bias. 
B365a A Birp (egg) of the same nest 
[See under E81. Also] 1588 E. Bulkeley An Answer 49 Master Harpsfield a bird 
of the same nest. 
C62 He may cast his Cap after him for ever overtaking him 
1592 T. Nashe Strange News (McKerrow i 318) Pierce Pennilesse may well cast 
his cappe after it for euer ouertaking it. 
C499 _ = Ass close as COCKLES 
1601 Jonson Cynthia’s Revels v iv 534 shee kisses as close as a cockle. 
C520 To fear no CoLours 
1592 T. Nashe Strange News (McKerrow i 280) Helter skelter, feare no colours, 
course him, trounce him. 
C774. A Cowarp dies many deaths, a brave man but once 
1596 M. Drayton Mortimeriados, |. 2723 (ed. Hebel i 386) every howre he dyes, 
which ever feares. 
D118 My dancing Days are done 
1573 G. Gascoigne Hundreth Sundry Flowers p. 222 (Cunliffe i 397-8) my 
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dauncing dayes are almost done. 1582 C. Fetherstone Dial. agst. Dancing Br’ 
Howe many mens seruauntes being set to woorke, do after their dauncinge dayes 
lie snorting in hedges, because they are so weary that they cannot worke? 


To rub (scratch) the ELBow' 

1594 _T. Nashe Unfortunate Traveller (McKerrow ii 219) had you seene him how 
he stretcht out his lims, scratcht his scabd elbowes at this speach. 

The ENnp justifies the means 

1583 G. Babington Exposition of the Commandments 260 the ende good, doeth 
not by and by make the meanes good. 

No Faltu with heretics 

c 1566 C. A. Curio Pasquin in a Trance tr. W. P. 68% their [the Papists’] curssed 
lawes, which saye, that promise must not be kept with Heretiques. 

1571 J. Bridges Sermon at Paul’s Cross 153 shall I trust his [a Catholic’s] false 
faithe? ... Example their faithe to Iohn Husse, and their generall rule, Nulla 
fides hareticis est habenda, No faith must be kepte with heretikes. 1587 Marlowe 
2 Tamburlaine 11 i 33-6. [c. 1589] 1633 Marlowe Few of Malta 1 iii 310-12. 
Lay thy Fincers on thy lips 

1509 A. Barclay Ship of Fools (1874 ed. ii 232) he dare no worde let slyp But 
layeth his fynger anone before his lyp. 

Good Goose, bite not 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce’s Supererogation (Grosart ii 244) Good Beare bite not. 


He is Heart of oak 

1591 Entertainment at Cowdray (Lyly, ed. Bond, i 425) All heartes of Oke, then 
which nothing surer: nothing sounder. 

It is neither HERE nor there 

[1581 and 1594 in O.D.E.P.,] 


More Knave than fool 
[ec 1589] 1633 Marlowe Jew of Malta 11 iii 37 more knaue than foole. 


You lose your LABOUR 

1549 Erasmus Praise of Folly tr. T. Chalenor H4 An other, that dranke two 
sortes of poyson at ones, through the conflict of their contrarie operacions, 
beynge driuen into a laxe, founde them rather medicinable, than deadly, vnto 
him, full sore against his wiues will, who lost bothe hir labour and cost about 
it. c 1566 C. A. Curio Pasquin in a Trance tr. W. P. 42 he might haue gone 
thither, and haue lost his labour. 


A Leoparp (panther) cannot change his spots 

[Jer. xiii 23.] 1578 Lyly Euphues (ed. Bond i 191) Can the Aethiope chaunge or 
alter his skinne? or the Leoparde his hewe? 

Let the longer Liver take all 

[Cf. c 1565 W. Wager Enough is as good as a Feast B2 the longest liuer pay all.] 





* The sense is the scratching of the elbow as a sign of pleasure, the itch of satisfaction. 
There is also the phrase (not in Tilley) ‘to claw the elbow’, i.e. another man’s elbow, with 
the meaning ‘to flatter’. For examples see Defence of Cony-catching (1592), ed. Harrison, 
59 and Leir (1594), IV. vii. 79. 
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Every Man is either a fool or a physician to himself 
1594 O. B. Questions G1 This old prouerbe; Either a foole or a Phisition. 


An honest MAN is as good as his word 

1577-8 R. Stanihurst in Holinshed Hist. of Ireland 112a both the Earles gaue him 
heartie interteynement for his true and honourable dealing, that to bee as good as 
his woorde, would not seeme to shrinke from his friend in this his aduersitie. 
1587 Marlowe 2 Tamburlaine 1 iii 62 if I should let you goe, would you bee as 
good as your word? 1594 Nashe Unfortunate Traveller (McKerrow ii 239) to 
dispute with him and argue him of iniustice for not beeing so good as his word 
with them. 

A MAN can die but once 

¢ 1591 Marlowe Edward II v i 153 death ends all, and I can die but once. 


A wise MAN may sometimes piay the fool 

1553 Precepts of Cato G3 some time to plaie the foole, is a poinct of wit. 

You set an old MAn’s head on a young man’s shoulders 

1591 H. Smith Preparative to Marriage 14-15 It is not good grafting of an olde 
head vppon young shoulders. 

MEN are not angels 

1548 E. Hall Chron. (1809 ed. 783) we be men frayle of condicion and no Angels. 
1583 G. Babington Exposition of the Commandments 401 wee are men, and no 
Angels, and as men in this worlde wee must walke our course. 

Mice (Rats) quit a falling house (sinking ship) 

1579 T. Lupton Thousand Notable Things bk. ii no. 87 Rats and Dormyse, wyll 
forsake olde and ruinous houses, three monethes before they fall. 1586 G. Whet- 
stone The English Mirror 176. 

What is sweet in the Mourn is oft sour (bitter) in the maw (stomach) 
[Rev. x 9-10.] 1592 Delamothe French Alphabet Ms5¥ What is sweet in the 
mouth, is oft bitter at the hart. 

To take one NAPPING 

[1562 and 1579 in O.D.E.P...] 

To drink the OcEAN dry 


1550 M. Gribaldi A notable & marvellous Epistle C2 as possyble as too take the 
whoole waater of the Sea, in one spoone, and to drynke it vp at a draught. 


There is O11 (no oil) left in the lamp 
1575 Gascoigne Posies ed. Cunliffe, 1277 who hath seene a Lampe begyn to fade, 
Which lacketh oyle to feede his lyngring lyght. 


To heap Ossa upon Pelion 

1584 R. Scot Disc. of Witchcraft 559 they imitate the old giants . . . piling vp 
Pelion vpon Ossa, and them both vpon Olympus. c 1580 H. I. in C. Carlile Dis- 
course of Peter’s Life P4” Ephialtes with Othus . .. Who heaped hils on mountaines 
high, Ossa on Pindus backe, And placed Pelion on them the starrie skie to sacke 


Saving your REVERENCE 

1562 Jack Juggler 1. 816 Nay then were I a knaue misteris, sauing your reuerence. 
1564 W. Bullein Dial. agst. the Fever Pestilence 58’-59 the worlde and please your 
maisship, and my mistres honestie, & sur reuerence of myne owne manhoode, is 
full of verletrie. c. 1566 C. A. Curio Pasquin in a Trance tr. W. P. 50% Cardinals 
. . . by force, & not by loue, haue they gotten to themselues authority, and 
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reuerence, or as we may say,* sauing your reuerence also. [margin]* This worde 
sauing your reuerence is vsed of vs when we speake of some thing that is 
vnclenly or filthie, for men vse some time to saye sauing your reuerence he is a 
knaue, or a Cardinal, and so the Author meaneth that this word reuerence belong- 
eth to ther riches and highe estate, and this worde sauing your reuerence to their 
vile and fiithy life. 1581 B. Rich Rich his Farewell B1” I haue gathered together 
this small volume of Histories, all treatyng (sir reuerence of you) of loue. 
There is the Rus 

1577-8 R. Stanihurst in Holinshed Hist. of Ireland toob howe daungerous itis to 
be a rubbe, when a King is disposed to sweepe an Alley. 

He is put to his SHIFTS 

1542 Borde Dietary of Health (E.E.T.S. ed., 240) Thus a man shall lese his 
thryfte, and be put to a shefte. 1581 A. Manuzio Phrases Lingue Latine 29 ech 
thing is so deare, that euery man is driuen to his shiftes. 

Ecce SIGNUM 

1583 Elizabeth to Burghley (T. Wright Eliz. and her Times 1838 ii 201) I have 
of late seen an ecce signum, that if an ass kicke you, you feele it too soone. 
¢ 1592-5 1 Richard II (Thomas of Woodstock) |. 1537. 

Seep is the image of death 

1577 J. Bishop Beautiful Blossoms 2A2” sleepe is an Image of death. 

I will SMOKE you 


c 1580 [G. Walker?] Manifest Detection of Dice Play C3 beware that we cause 
him not smoke, least that hauing any fele or sauor of gyle intendid agaynste hym, 
he slyppe the collor . . . & shake vs of for euer. Ibid., D5 when the money is lost, 
the cosin begins to smoke. 


SorE upon sore is not a salve 

1592 Delamothe French Alphabet sig. Os’. 

He that sows THISTLEs shall reap thorns (prickles) 

1583 J. Prime Fruitful and Brief Discourse 33 As the mother sinne is, so are the 
daughters of sinne. Of a thistle a prick, of a bramble commeth a bryer. 

It is a great Victory that comes without blood 

a 1593 Ovid Amores tr. Marlowe II xii 5 That victory doth chiefely triumph 
merit, Which without bloud-shed doth the pray inherit. 

WELCOME is the best cheer 

[ce 1430 in O.D.E.P.] 1584 R. Wilson Three Ladies of London (Hazlitt vi 290) 
I haue bread and beer, one joint of meat, and welcome, thy best fare. 

Wirt, whither wilt thou? 

1575 J. Higgins in N. Udall Flowers for Latin Speaking (Terence Ad. v i 7 Verba 
fundis, sapientia) Wisdome, you speake in vaine, wyt whither wilt thou. 

The Wortu of a thing is best known by the want 

1586 G. Whetstone The English Mirror 110 the goodnesse of a thing is knowne 
by the depriuement thereof. 

YouTH and age will never agree 


[O.D.E.P., Chaucer Miller’s Tale 1. 44.] 1555 J. Heywood Two Hundred Epi- 
grams ... with a Third Hundred newly added no. 33 age and youth together can 


seeld agree. 
F. P. WILSON 
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Skelton. The Life and Times of an Early Tudor Poet. By H. L. R. 
Epwarps. Pp. 325. London: Jonathan Cape, 1949. 18s. net. 

John Skelton. A Selection from his Poems. Edited with an Introduction 
by VIVIAN DE Soxa Pinto. Pp. viii + 127. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 


1950. 6s. net. 

In time the wheel comes full circle and the vitality and exuberance of Skelton are now 
receiving the hall-mark of genuine metal. To some degree Mr. Edwards’s book and Pro- 
fessor Pinto’s supplement each other. Professor Pinto’s is an admirable little production of 
well-chosen extracts, and it does no more than it pretends to do. The man in the street 
will learn more about Skelton from this anthology than from the other more pretentious 
volume. Mr. Edwards has, as he says, attempted the impossible. It cannot be claimed 
that he has succeeded in establishing a compromise between the needs of the scholar and 
those of the general reader. His book is calculated constantly to frustrate and tantalize the 
one and irritate and offend the other. Need he assume that the general reader must be 
drawn into his orbit by the glittering bait of a ‘came the dawn’ style, together with such 
vulgarisms as ‘Rev. Dyce’ (p. 29), ‘Rev. Dale’ (p. 101), ‘Rev. Skelton’ (pp. 83, 109)? And 
what is the general reader to make of such academic titbits as ‘Galfridian elegy’ (p. 42), 
‘the Pet au diable affair’ (p. 48), ‘the ultimate Britons’ (p. 68), ‘the Goliardics of the Arch- 
poet’ (p. 89), and ‘the pentagamous Wife of Bath’ (p. 166)? To label William Cornish 
‘the Noel Coward of his day’ (p. 47) is an unwise and facile conclusion only equalled in 
ineptness by the note (p. 259) which informs us that ‘Skelton’s Persian was, we may safely 
guess, rudimentary’. 

Some minor points in Professor Pinto’s book call for brief comment. ‘Bowge of Court’ 
is a technical term, and means court rations. P. 27, n. 1. 69: ‘Danger’ implies more than 
disdain; ‘aloofness, reserve’ is nearer the mark. P. 28, 1. 100: ‘Chevisaunce’: the nearest 
modern equivalent to this shady process is ‘black-market racketeering’. P. 29, 1. 134: 
‘Favel’ is presumably derived from the Latin fabella. P. 38, 1. 395: ‘Demy’ is surely ‘tunic’? 
P. 39: the notes on lines 382 and 383 should be reversed. P. 39, 1. 404, ‘Agryse’: the emen- 
dation is not necessary; ‘aryse’ is the normal development from the OE. ahreosan. P. 55, 
1. 357: “Tittle-tattle’ should be reversed to rhyme with ‘spittle’, P. 60, 1. 487: ‘E-la’ is a 
high note, the second E above middle C, hence a screech. P. 61, 1. 534: ‘B. molle’ is the 


note immediately below middle C. 
BEATRICE WHITE 


The Ballads. By M. J.C. Hopcarrt. Pp. 184 (Hutchinson’s University Library). 


London: Hutchinson, 1950. 7s. 6d. net. 

It was long after the comments of Sidney and Addison that the ‘literature on the ballads’ 
was virtually started by Percy. It has now grown to such an extent that Mr. Hodgart 
apologizes for his addition—one of several recent works on the subject. But he need make 
no apology, for his claim to be giving ‘a short summary of a few of the things that are 
known about them’ is a modest understatement. The book is an excellent survey, realistic 
but sensitive and sound; and it not only does concisely summarize the important facts and 
theories about the ballads but it knits the whole together with shrewd comment. If Mr. 
Hodgart has added to the mound of literature which has been cast over ‘a handful of simple 
and splendid poetry’ he has at the same time provided a fresh and useful book. 

The first three chapters are on the nature of the ballads, their poetry and music—notation 
being given for some ballad airs. Two chapters follow on the early and late history of the 
ballads. Mr. Hodgart believes that the evidence is fairly conclusive that the ballads are 
a late medieval form, probably not earlier than the thirteenth century, and has a very 
interesting section on later ballad migration. After chapters on the folk-lore of the ballads 
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and ballad communities, another on the ballads and literature discusses both the debt of 
many ballads to learned literature and their influence on such literature. In the final chapter 
on ballad scholarship a survey is given of the chief collectors and commentators. Mr, 
Hodgart may (as Dr. Gerould before him) here be doing less than justice in omitting 
Prior’s work on the Danish ballads, but the chapter is very valuable. The case for original 
individual authorship of many ballads is strong, as is also the case for the alteration and 
often the improvement of many ballads by a community: 
the evidence about the ballads shows that they are not a ‘pure’ folk art in their origins 
or in their development. Their beginnings have not yet been explained by one single 
theory. It must be concluded that they have a multiplicity of origins, and that the 
ballad writers took their material from a variety of sources. Their later history shows 
the mutual influence of oral tradition, print, and learned re-shaping. The ballads can 
be defined neither by their origins nor by the circumstances of their collection. They are 
not a category to be defined scientifically, but an art form with its own particular rules, 


There are bibliographical and other notes and the book is well indexed. 
J. H. P. Parrorp 


The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare. By W. W. Grec. Second edition. 
Pp. [a]-[i]+lvi+210. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 


The chief value of this edition is to make an indispensable book available again. A 
thorough revision from Sir Walter would have been welcome, and no one will need his 
assurance that ‘one’s opinions do not stand still—at least mine don’t’, but even its author 
may hesitate to lay hands upon a classic, and one cannot see this work being superseded in 
any calculable future. The modifications and supplements in the short preface are of great 
value. One article mentioned, Dr. Alice Walker’s on Troilus and Cressida, in fact came out 
in M.L.R. not in July but in October 1950. 

Perhaps the most interesting additions are those dealing with general editorial principles, 
the subject of the Prolegomena to the first edition. In these additions, Sir Walter moves 
still farther from the more vulnerable of McKerrow’s rules. In retrospect, the tentativeness 
with which he expressed dissent from McKerrow’s ‘conservative’ theory, and the length 
at which he found it necessary to justify that dissent, are the most surprising things about 
the book. McKerrow’s theory already (and the credit for this belongs in part to Sir 
Walter’s thorough demolition) has the air of one of those strange aberrations to which 
even a great scholar can fall victim. 

Though this edition is ‘printed from corrected sheets of the first edition’, some trivial 
misprints have been perpetuated (corrections in brackets): pp. 53, 55, running title, ‘1 & 2 
HENRY VI’ (2 & 3); p. 59, ‘Essentia’ (Entia); p. 73, ‘J. C. Smart’ (J. S.); pp. 144-5, 
three times, and Index, ‘Violanta’ (Violenta); p. 208, ‘Sisson, Chares J.’ (Charles). 

J. C. Maxwe.i 


The Percy Letters: The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Thomas 
Warton. Edited by M. G. Ropinson and Lean Dennis. Davip NICHOL 
SmiTH and CLEANTH Brooks, General Editors. Pp. xxxii-+189. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $4.00: 
325s. net. 

The third volume of the Percy letters maintains the interest of its predecessors for the 
student of English scholarship, even though much of the correspondence was already in 
print. Its subject is strictly limited. Percy, who was at work on the Reliques, needed 
someone in Oxford to consult and transcribe rare books in the Bodleian and in college 
libraries. To no one in residence could he have more suitably applied than to Warton, 
who when the correspondence opens was preparing a second edition of his Observations 
on the Faerie Queene, and whose mind was already turning towards his History of English 
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Poetry. Percy procured his introduction by sending Warton some comments on the 
Observations, and retained his value as a correspondent while the History was writing; 
and Warton conscientiously fulfilled the many demands which Percy made upon him. 
Both the Reliques and the History were the better for the association. 

An eighteen-page appendix summarizes all that is known about Percy’s edition of 
Buckingham’s Works, one of the two modern ventures in which Percy enlisted Warton’s 
help. The edition never got beyond proof stage; but the proofs survive—Mr. Robinson 
has unearthed a substantial portion of volume ii not represented in the British Museum 
copy—and serve to convince us of the soundness of Percy’s scholarly methods, and of the 


pertinacity with which he pursued his aims. 
J. B. 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By A. MACDONALD 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xitt, No. 1, December 1951 
Wordsworth’s Michael: the picture of a man (Peter Ure), pp. 1-9. 


ELH 

Vol. xvitt, No. 4, December 1951 
Courtly love in the Merchant’s and the Franklin’s Tales (C. Hugh Holman), 
pp. 241-52. 
The road to Swinstead Abbey: a study of the sense and structure of King 
John (Adrien Bonjour), pp. 253-74. 
Gulliver’s voyage to the Houyhnhnms (Kathleen M. Williams), pp. 275-86. 
Arnold and the function of literature (David Perkins), pp. 287-309. 
Quest for the word in Eliot’s Four Quartets (George A. Knox), pp. 310-21. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Vol. xxxii, No. 6, December 1951 
Further notes on the Canterbury Tales (A. A. Prins), pp. 250-1. 
M.E. ladel ‘a by-path’ (O. Arngart), p. 252. 
Current literature, 1950. II. Criticism and biography (Frederick T. Wood), 
PPp- 270-9. 
Vol. xxxiti, No. 1, February 1952 
Lewis Carroll and Finnegans Wake (J. S. Atherton), pp. 1-15. 
Some Middle English occupational terms (Bertil Sundby), pp. 18-20. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
Vol. xv, No. 1, November 1951 
The first English translators of Trajano Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso: a 
study of literary relationships (William F. Marquardt), pp. 1-19. 
[Thomas Scott, John Florio, Sir William Vaughan.] 
Yeats’s ‘The Gyres’: sources and symbolism (A. Norman Jeffares), pp. 


87-97. 
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Mopern LANGuAGE NOTES 

Vol. levi, No. 7, November 1951 
Voltaire and Hume’s Descent on the Coast of Brittany (Paul H. Meyer), 
PP- 429-35- 
Shelley’s Biblical extracts (David Lee Clark), pp. 435-41. 
Windsor Forest and William III (John Robert Moore), pp. 451-4. 
Elizabeth Barrett’s commentary on Shelley: some marginalia (James 
Thorpe), pp. 455-8. 
Byron and La Nouvelle Héloise: two parallel paradoxes (Ernest J. Lovell, 
Jr.), pp. 459-61. 
John Ford and La Cerda’s Inés de Castro (R. E. Davril), pp. 464-6. 
Peregrine Pickle and the Memoirs of Count Grammont (James R. Foster), 
pp- 469-71. 
Burns and The Merry Muses (DeLancey Ferguson), pp. 471-3. 
Understanding “The Shandon Bells’ (Edward C. McAleer), pp. 474-5. 
Discontent with materialism in Shelley’s letters to Elizabeth Hitchener 
(C. E. Pulos), pp. 476~7. 
‘A thousand ships’ (Allan H. Gilbert), pp. 477-8. 
Shakespeare parody in Davenport’s A New Tricke to Cheat the Divell 
(W. J. Olive), pp. 478-80. 
A note on Nashe and Shakespeare (John Dale Ebbs), pp. 480-1. 
John Soowthern’s Pandora and Othello, 11. i. 184 (Allan G. Chester), 
pp. 481-2. 
The meaning of Greene’s attack on Shakespeare (Sidney Thomas), pp. 
483-4. 





Vol. lxvi, No. 8, December 1951 
Some Charles d’Orléans fragments (Rossell Hope Robbins), pp. 501-5. 
A fool to Henry VIII at Lincoln’s Inn: ‘Lobbe, the Kynges foole’ (R. J. 
Schoeck), pp. 506-9. 
Who meant licence when they cried liberty? (Nathaniel M. Henry), pp. 
509-13. 
The first translator of Moliére: Sir William Davenant or Colonel Henry 
Howard (André de Mandach), pp. 513-18. 
William Walsh’s ‘In defence of Painting’ (Dale B. Vetter), pp. 518-23. 
Oldham’s borrowing from Buchanan (Chester H. Cable), pp. 523-7. 
Keats and Procter: a misdated acquaintance (George H. Ford), pp. 532-6. 
Keats and Schiller (David Bonnell Green), pp. 537-40. 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Horace’ (Frank H. Ristine), pp. 540-3. 
Another source for some stanzas of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner? 
(Maren-Sofie Restvig), pp. 543-6. 

Robert Greene at Cambridge (Kenneth Mildenberger), pp. 546-9. 
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Shakespeare and the ‘needle’s eye’ (William L. Edgerton), pp. 549-50. 
[Richard II, v. v. 17.] 
Scott and Ritson on Allan Ramsay (Robert B. Pearsall), pp. 551-3. 
Goldsmith and Hanway (Arthur Friedman), pp. 553-4. 
The source of the metempsychosis motif in Southey’s Thalaba (Wilfred S. 
Dowden), pp. 555-6. 


MoperRN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xluit, No. 1, fanuary 1952 


Samuel Daniel’s ‘Cleopatra’ and two French plays (Joan Rees), pp. 1-10. 
William Drummond’s revision of ‘A Cypresse Grove’ (Robert Ellrodt), 


Pp: 50-52- 


MOopERN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlix, No. 2, November 1951 


The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics (Ernest Sirluck), 


Pp. 73-100. 
The Elizabethan audience and the plays of Shakespeare (Moody E. Prior), 


pp- 101-23. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. cxevi, No. 23, 10 November 1951 


Vol. 


The 16th-century Burbages of Stratford-on-Avon (Cecil G. Gray), p. 490. 
Shakespeare’s co-plaintiffs in the Blackfriars lawsuit of 1615 (Cecil G. Gray), 
PP. 490-1. 

Pope and Boileau (Arthur Sherbo), p. 495. 

Pope and Ben Jonson (Stanley S. Wronker), pp. 495-6. 

Swift and Ovid on hypocrisy (Charles L. Rivers), p. 496. 

Johnson and Boileau (Fred Springer-Miller), p. 497. 

The translation of the motto for “The Adventurer’, No. 126 (Arthur Sherbo), 
pp- 497-8. 

Gray’s ‘Favourite Cat’: additional publication (Maurice Hussey), p. 498. 
Gibbon, Hume, and Julian the Apostate (J. C. Maxwell), p. 498. 

Clough’s ‘Say Not’ in MS. (D. A. Robertson, Jr.), pp. 499-500. 


cxevi, No. 24, 24 November 1951 

‘The Defence of Cony-Catching’ (1592): the argument of H. C. Hart 
(Edwin Haviland Miller), pp. 509—12. 

Wolsey and drama at the Inns of Court (D. S. Bland), pp. 512-13. 

The authenticity of Keeling’s Journal entries on ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Richard IT’ 
(Sydney Race), pp. 513-15. 

An analogue for the name Othello (C. Merton Babcock), p. 515. 

More about the tower of Fame in Milton (D. T. Starnes), pp. 515-18. 
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Vol. cxcvi, No. 25, 8 December 1951 


Sir John Fortescue’s vocabulary: some additions for O.E.D. (D. S. Bland), 
PP- 529-39. 
Dutch exiles and Elizabethan playwrights (Abraham Feldman), pp. 530-3. 
Theatrical wagers: a sidelight on the Elizabethan drama (Murray Brom- 
berg), pp. 533-5- 
Shakespearean allusion (Charles Overbury Fox), p. 535. 
Thomas Philipott and John Dryden. And John Keats (J. D. Jump), 
PP- 535-6. 
Portraiture in Lavengro (A. Boyle), pp. 536-8. 
[Continued cxcvii. 38-39, cxcvii. 56—60.] 
More notes on “The Waste Land’ (A. D.), pp. 538-40. 
Shelley and Tennyson (J. D. Jump), pp. 540-1. 
Eliot’s ‘Cocktail Party’ and Plato’s ‘Symposium’ (John M. Yoklavich), 
PP- 541-2. 
Spenser’s ‘Epithalamion’ (W. W. Main), p. 545. 
. cxevt, No. 26, 22 December 1951 
Brathwait’s ‘Comments’ upon Chaucer (R. H. Bowers), pp. 558-9. 
A reply to Suckling’s “Why so pale and wan’ (George R. Price), pp. 559-60. 
Fielding and “The Plain Truth’ (1740) (John B. Shipley), pp. 561-2. 
Dr. Johnson’s swallows (Robert Donald Spector), pp. 564-5. 
Victorian writers and the Great Exhibition (J. E. Lloyd), pp. 565-6. 
[Also cxcvii. 60.] 
. excvit, No. I, 5 Fanuary 1952 
The date of the revision of Chapman’s “The Tragedy of Bussy d’Ambois’ 
(Peter Ure), pp. 1-2. 
Middleton’s share in “The Honest Whore’, Parts I and II (S. Schoenbaum), 
PP- 3-4- 
Thomas Sprat (1635-1713) (H. W. Jones), pp. 10-14. 
A song in Joyce’s ‘Ulysses’ (Joseph Prescott), pp. 15-16. 
Dr. Johnson and some physico-theological themes (A. D. Atkinson), 
pp. 16-18. 


. excvit, No. 2, 19 fanuary 1952 
Baiting of bulls and boars in the Middle English ‘Cleanness’ (C. A. Luttrell), 
pp. 23-24. 

A lost play in the case of ‘Richard ITI’? (C. A. Greer), pp. 24-25. 
Shakespeare’s ‘mother reference’, ‘1 Henry IV’ (11. iv. 265 f.) (T. M. 
Pearce), pp. 25-26. 

Sir Robert Cotton and Richard Knolles (O. Burian), pp. 31-32. 
Colonel Hutchinson, the regicide (Sydney Race), pp. 32-33. 
George III, Franklin, and Dr. Johnson (Arthur Sherbo), pp. 37-38. 





Vo 
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Vol. cxcvit, No. 3, 2 February 1952 
A source for Shakespeare’s ‘Lucrece’? (G. K. Hunter), p. 46. 
Ovid’s ‘banquet of sense’? (Phyllis Bartlett), pp. 46-47. 
[In Chapman.] 
‘Hamlet’: the problem of copyright (K. B. Danks), pp. 47-48. 
Hostilius: “Timon of Athens’, III. ii. 70 (Fitzroy Pyle), pp. 48-49. 
Shakespeare and the Bible (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 49-50. 
Francis Quarles (Robin Skelton), p. 50. 
A note on Wit (George Sensabaugh), pp. 50-51. 
Johnsoniana: an obituary notice and an ‘Abstract’ from the Life of Savage 
(Arthur Sherbo), pp. 51-54. 
John Payne Collier and his fabrications (Sydney Race), pp. 54-56. 
Ruskin and the Great Exhibition (L. R. M. Strachan), p. 60. 
Milton, and Wordsworth’s ‘Bucer, Erasmus, and Melancthon’ (John Bard 
McNulty), p. 61. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

Vol. xxx, No. 3, fuly 1951 
English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography (Arthur Friedman 
and Others), pp. 225-307. 
The Poggiana in Caxton’s Esope (Robert H. Wilson), pp. 348-52. 


Vol. xxx, No. 4, October 1951 
On the authorship of the Ratsey pamphlets (John J. O’Connor), pp. 381-6. 
Enobarbus’ broken heart and The Estate of English Fugitives (Paul A. 
Jorgensen), pp. 387-92. 
Some sources of Wits Theater of the Little World (1599) and Bodenham’s 
Belvedere (1600) (D. T. Starnes), pp. 411-18. 
Shakespeare and Abbas the Great (John W. Draper), pp. 419-25. 
Coleridge’s second packet for Blackwood’s Magazine (E. L. Brooks), pp. 
426-30. 
Peter Bell and ‘the pious’: a new letter (Carl R. Woodring), pp. 430-4. 
‘Stream of consciousness’: technique or genre? (Robert Humphrey), pp. 
434-7- 
Trousers < OF.* treus. (Leo Spitzer), pp. 437-41. 
Satan-Lucifer: lightning and thunderbolt (Edgar Hill Duncan), pp. 441-3. 
John Cleveland’s “West Saxon poet’ (Henry Bosley Woolf), pp. 443-7. 
Unusual opinions in 1725 and 1726 (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 447-8. 

{Henry Baker as poet.] 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. lxvi, No. 6, December 1951 
Pygmalion: Bernard Shaw’s dramatic theory and practice (Milton Crane), 


pp. 879-85. 
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The inadequate vulgarity of Henry James (Ilse Dusoir Lind), pp. 886-910, 
The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’: a re-examination (James E. Miller, Jr.), 
pp. 911-18. 

‘Dover Beach’ and ‘Say Not the Struggle Nought Availeth’ (David Allan 
Robertson, Jr.), pp. 919-26. 

The beginnings of the study of synonyms in England (Gertrude E. Noyes), 
PP- 951-70. 

Gray’s Elegy: the biographical problem in literary criticism (Frank H. Ellis), 
pp. 971-1008. 

Pope and ‘the weighty bullion of Dr. Donne’s satires’ (Ian Jack), pp. 1009-22. 
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